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HUNGARY AND KOSSUTH.* 


Tue topic which at the present moment most 
engages the attention of the civilized world 
is unquestionably the liberation of Louis 
Kossuth from a diplomatic imprisonment of 
two years in the Turkish fortress of Kutahia. 
Of the bearings of that event, and of the 
approach of the illustrious exile to our own 
shores, we shall have occasion to speak here- 
after: preliminary to that, a brief summary 
of his career and policy is suggested by the 
fortunate concurrence in the publication of 
the work of the Rev. Dr. Tefft, and the Letter 
of Kossuth to the People of the United 
States. These two publications are recipro- 
cal commentaries ou each other, and may be 
properly employed in mutual illustration, 
In point of style and treatment the work of 
Dr. Tefft is icular, full, and detailed ; and 
the letter of address of the Chieftain bold, 
terse, and eloquent: flashing throughout 
with those lightning appeals which startle us 
in all of his compositions which we have 
seen, Passing through the chapters which 
treat In a most interesting manner of the 
character and condition of Hungary—the 
origin and eondition of the people, their re- 
n, the and literature of the 
the Hungarian Constitution, the 

external relations of the co , the account 


lets ; his eyes, blue, very prominent, and full of 
soul and meaning; his eye-brows, large and 
black, overhanging the parts they shaded ; his 
teeth, fall in numbers, evenly set, and as white as 
ivory ; his mouth, small but neatly formed, the 
very paragon of this organ ; his movement, easy, 
dignified, and remarkably prepossessing. An 
immense concourse of his countrymen, who sur- 
rounded the hall of justice, proved the interest 
that his previous career had raised for him. 
From the evidence and pleadings in the suit, it 
appeared that he was the son of a poor but re- 
spectable Hungarian, who resided in one of the 
northern counties ; that, by the energy of his 
own character, without the help of any of his 
kindred, he had acquired a liberal education, and 
graduated with the highest honors of his college ; 
that, still helping himself, he had completed the 
study of the law, and made himself a master in 
the profession ; that, pushing his inquiries for- 
ward, he had acquired a deep and extensive 
knowledge of public matters, and, while yet a 
youth, had gained the reputation of being a pro- 
found statesman; and that, in consideration of 
his marked talents, though still very youthful, he 
had been selected to appear in the current ses- 
sion of the diet as the representative of an absent 
magnate. Not being allowed, in that capacity, 
to take that part in the proceedings of the As- 
sembly which his great abilities demanded, he 
had occupied his spare time in furnishing the 
Hungarian people with « full and correct ac- 
count of the transactions of their servants. Prior 
to his day such a thing had never been attempt- 
ed, as there wasan Austrian law against it. To 
effect his purpose, he had condescended to 
learn the art of short-hand writing, and had 
given himself up to the task of writing out the 
votes and speeches of the members. To avoid 
the law, which forbade the ‘ printing and pub- 
lishing’ of what was transacted in the diet, he 
had gone to the expense of lithographing the 
matter thus prepared by him. In this way, he 
had started a public journal at the seat of go- 
vernment, and had gained for it a prodigious 
circulation. Soon after its commencement, 
however, the new journal had been interdicted. 
The young patriot had been forbidden to litho- 
graph, as well as to print and publish, a political 
newspaper for the benefit of the Hungarian peo- 
ple. Not yet daunted, and not to be foiled in 
his patriotic undertaking, he had next devised 


now stood up to answer for his conduct. Foil- 
ed in every attempt to master him, the Austrian 
tyrant had sent his ministers to apprehend him, 
and to stop the paper by throwing its proprietor 
into prison. In the dead of the night, while 
walking for meditation on the shore of the 
Danube, he had been snatched up by the myrmi- 
dons of the imperial court, blindfolded, and 
conveyed to a dungeon of which he knew not 
the name.” 


After an imprisonment of three years 
Kossuth is released, and is welcomed to the 
National Assembly as the leading represen- 
tative for Pesth. 

The historical basis of his policy—admi- 
rably commented on in his own address to 
the People of the United States—is in the 
hands of all our readers, in the daily news- 


papers. 

Of the after-course of the Hungarian 
chieftain, the work of Dr. Tefft furnishes a 
clear and ample account—the necessary en- 
ag yi of his plans, so that they reached 
a democracy more nearly approaching our 
own; the speeches, addresses, battles, victo- 
ries, defeats, banishment, which have been 
already spread so widely over the world in 
the daily chronicles of the time. 

The work closes like a noble drama, with 
the offer of protection to Kossuth and his 
brother exiles, on the abjuration of his na- 
tional faith and a profession of the creed of 
Mahomet. We have in the answer of Kos- 
suth a commentary which, like the light of 
day, ennobles and illumines the whole of his 
great career, down to the moment at which 
so much of his history ends. 


“The day at length arrived. The Hunga- 
rians were brought out by a Turkish officer, 
where they could stand in each othet’s presence, 
and where the example of one defection would 
have its influence upon the company. Many 
of the poor fugitives, it must be confessed, loved 
life too well to stand against the powerful 
temptation. The great Bem himself, who wasa 
soldier simply, renounced the creed of his fathers 
and became a follower of the prophet. Kossuth 
was called on last. His reply may well go 
down to posterity as the sublime response: 


) of A and executed the plan of publishing a manuseript |« My answer, said the Christian patriot, ‘ does 
conlag tte os Ay Stag Gia rad paper, against which no law could be levelled,|not admit of hesitation. Between death and 
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that part of Dr, Tefft’s work which is of im- 

interest, the late Austrian Revolu- 
tion, and we are thus skilfully introduced to 
the hero of the times :— 


practice of writing letters. ‘The new edition of 
the journal, indeed, was nothing but an open let- 
ter, containing the i of the National 
Assembly written out in a perfectly legible hand- 


difficult. Governor of Hungary, and elected to 
that high place by the confidence of fifteen mil- 
lions of my countrymen, I know well what I 
owe to my country even in exile. Even asa 


Pinal ok At has the copies of ; had been soot private individual, I have an honorable path to 
re * y, in the presence of the same judges,| ed and sent by post; but, on discovering that | pursue. Though once the governor of a gene- 
4 and by a similar another individual was | they were not delivered to his subscribers, but | rous people, I leave no inheritance to my chil- 





process, 
Heat Us at the time ; omy as os treason. 
@ young man, in the prime of early man- 
» whose appearance at once arrested the 





* Hungary and Kossuth ; or, an American Exposition 
tae Hungarian Revolution. By Rev. B. F. 


Phila.: John Bait. 
to the People of the United 


of Kossuth 
to” North America.—Washington Exchange 
VOL, IX. wo. 17, 





destroyed by order of the government, the 
editor, still determined to outdo the machina- 
tions of the despot, had organized a system of 
private expresses, which ramified to every town, 
village, and hamlet of the country. Such had 
been the demand for hie publication, in this 
form, that he had circulated an edition of ten 
thousand, every line of which had been copied 
by young scribes employed by him for the pur- 





dren. They shall at least bear an unsullied 
a. God’s will be done. I am prepared to 
t. 


He lives !—a Christian Patriot, a Repub- 
liean Chief—even now turning his prow to- 
wards the shores of this New World of ours. 
Welcome, noble chieftain! Welcome, Kos- 
suth! 
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LAMARTINE’S HISTORY OF THE RESTORA- 
Tion.* 


Tue public interest in Lamartine’s book has 
been great, as the dignity of the subject and 
the power of the writer are great. From 
the fall of Napoleon to the restoration of 
the Bourbons we have all the requirements 
of the drama—scene, incident, action, cha- 
racter, and ion, For scene a great 
empire ; for incident the fall of an emperor— 
in his struggle against fate the development 
of action, character, and passion in their 
most powerful intensity and profoundest in- 
terest. The reality was great, so great that 
the calculating imaginative reason fails to 
measure it in all its breadth and depth. A 
higher power, the imagination—that inspired 
prophet of the mind—can alone read its 
oracles aright. Kings deposed, monarchs 
restored to their rightful thrones, wars ear- 
ried on, battles fought, the ruin of com- 
merce, trade, and agricultare, and the fall of 
nations, are facts to be recorded, and can be, 
as they have often been, recorded by the his- 
torian uninspired by a single spark of genius, 
It requires, however, something more than 
mathematical accuracy and patient industry 
in sounding the depths of the human heart, 
to find the motives from which these great 
events have sprung, and to show in all their 
palpitating interest the human emotions that 
are aroused by such events. A faithful his- 
torian, faithful to the spirit, the truth of his- 
tory, as well as to the facts, must have ima- 
ginative power, must not only satisfy the eye 
with figures and the reason with mathemati- 
cal results, but must, through the imagina- 
tion, inspire motives of conduct and touch the 
heart with emotion. 

From the imaginative power of Lamartine 
comes the great interest of his history—that. 
human interest that awakens a sympathy in 
the heart of every reader. x feels, and he 
makes his readers feel. e stirs every 
manly breast with the ardor of his heroes, 
and melts every human heart with the ten- 
derness of his women. The reader is side 
by side with Napoleon, disputes every inch 
of ground with the great hero against the 
millions of Europe, fights those battles on 
the soil of France in which the great gene- 
ral is ever victor with his handful of men 
agree the armed hosts of the world, but 
where every victory is defeat, hopes with the 
self-reliance of the great genius, retires to 
Fontainbleau, despairs with the unconquered 
general, yielding only to fate, abdicates, and 
with the bursting, heroic heart of the exiled 
monarch, groans ont his farewell to his un- 
conquered guard and victorious eagles. 
Again the reader is touched to the heart 
with the sufferings of the princess in cap- 
tivity mourning over the murder of her 
father and mother, and the living death of 
her brother; while the reader's pity is 
warmed with aspirations after that heavenly- 
mindedness of the orphan girl who recorded 
upon her prison walls the prayer: “ My God, 


Jorgize the murderers of my father.” 
martine, with this deep insight into the 
ponene and emotions of the human heart, 

as a fervid, impulsive eloquence of expres- 
sion that gives life and a warmth of coloring 
to all he writes. He shows great literary 
art in the rapid movement of his style, 
in the quick transition from scene to 
action, from incident to character, by which 
the reader, dazzled by brilliant contrasts 





* The History of the Restoration of Monesahy in 
arpers. 


France. By Alphonse de Lamartine. Vol. 1. 
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and excited by the alternations of varied 
emotion, is hurried along in breathless inte- 
rest, His descriptive power gives a height. 
ened and picturesque charm to the history of 
those times when monarchs beheld the 
swelling scene, in harmony with the fervid 
interest with which the brilliant action and 
impassioned feeling of the great occasion in- 
spire the imagination. He — to the 
eye through the mind, and describes with 
great minuteness and detail, which gives 
great distinctness to his pictures, the features 
of his characters, the person, the tem 
ment, the color of the hair, the glance of the 
eye, the form of the brow, the costume, the 
cut of the coat, the gold lace of the vest, the 
hang of the sword, and the fashion of the 
head-dress. Thus we are told that the 
empire had made Napoleon old before his 
time ; that luxury, palatial delights, satiated 
pride, had made him ee a that his 
cheeks had become » full, and over- 
hanging like those of Otho in the Roman 
medals of the empire; that his forehead 
seemed to have widened from the seantiness 
of his thin black hair, which was falling from 
the moisture of continual thought; that his 
nose was but a line, thin and transparent. 
And thus of Louis XVIIL, that his sword 
never left his side even when sitting in his 
easy chair, his orders of chivalry were sus- 
pended with broad blue ribands over his 
white waistcoat, his coat of blue cloth parti- 
cipated by its cut in the two epochs that 
were united in him—half court, half city—his 
hair artistically turned up and curled was 
tied behind with a black riband, floating on 
his collar. All this is done with great art, 
and gives a distinct personality to each his- 
torical character, which creates on the part of 
the reader a personal, individual sympathy : 
with less skill this minuteness would have 
degenerated into a triviality, wearisome and 
undignified. 

We believe Lamartine’s history to be 
truthful, true to the spirit of the time; his 
poetical enthusiasm and his aim at brilliancy 
of effect tend to e ration, but the ima- 
gination requires to be stirred by the art of 
the fervid rhetorician in order to rise to the 
conception of these heroic times. There is 
no falsification of fact or error of statement, 
it is presumed ; the almost contemporary na- 
ture of the history would deter the boldest 
falsifier from untruth, and prevent the veriest 
bungler from stumbling into error. In re- 

to Lamartine’s estimate of character, 
there may be more ground for question. 
He has been char, in his unfavorable 
opinion of Napoleon, which accords we think 


with the impartial estimate of those who 


read history aright, with having stepped 
from the judgment-seat of the historian into 
the arena of politics; with having abandoned 
the cool reason of the judge for the intem- 
— feeling of an interested accuser. 
ver truth there may be in this charge, 

there is no doubt that e’s history, 
and what we believe to be his candid esti- 
mate of Napoleon, will, as his history of the 
Girondins was said to have precipitated the 
last French revolution, destroy much of that 
prestige which enshrines Bonaparte in the 
eart of France, and thus diminish the 
popularity of Louis Napoleon le neveu de 
son oncle. Though a confessed republican, 
Lamartine acknowledges a traditional reve- 
rence for legitimacy, and this reverence 
colors the flattering that he has 
drawn of the Bourbons, while it throws into 





the shade Louis Philippe of Orleans, to 
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whom either Lamartine or the world does 
oo in the estimates of his capacity, 
The picture of Marie Louise is also a flatter. 
ing one, although Lamartine vindicates 
rather her private qualities as a woman 
while the world accuses her of a want of 
sympathy, as an empress, with the fate of a 
hero, the great emperor. 

This brilliant book is fall of quotable pas. 
sages; there is no difficulty in a selection 
but the embarras des richesses, 

In addition to those already presented in 
our columns, we present several of a literary 
interest : 


MADAME DE STAEL. 


“ She was then as happy in her heart as she 
was glorious in her genius. She had two chil- 
dren: a son who did not display the eclat of his 
mother, but who promised to have all the solid 
and modest qualities of a patriot and a good 
man ; and also a daughter, since married to the 
Duke de Broglie, who resembled the purest and 
most beautiful thought of her mother, incarnate 
in an angelic form, to elevate the mind to 
heaven, and to represent holiness in beauty. 
While scarcely yet in the middle age of life, and 
blooming with that second youth which renews 
the imagination, that essence of love, Madame 
de Staél had married the dearest idol of her sen- 
sibility. She loved, and she was beloved. She 
prepared herself to publish her ‘ Considerations 
on the Revolution, which she had so closely 
observed ; and the personal and impassioned 
narrative of her ‘' Ten Years of Exile.’ Finally, 
a book on the genius of Germany (in which she 
had poured out, and, as it were, filtered drop by 
drop all the springs of her soul, of her imagina- 
tion, and of her religion) appeared at the same 
time in France and England, and excited the 
attention of all Europe. Her style, especially 
in the work on Germany, without lacking the 
splendor of her youth, seemed to be imbued with 
lights more lofty and more eternal, in approach- 
ing the ours of life and the mysterious shrine 
of thought. It was no longer painting, nor 
merely poetry: it was perfect adoration ; the 
incense of a soul was inhaled from its pages ; it 
was ‘ Corinne’ become a priestess, and catching 
a glimpse from the verge of life of the unknown 
Deity, in the remotest horizon of humanity. 
About this period she died in Paris, leaving a 
bright resplendence in the heart of her age. 
She was the Jean-Jaques Rousseau of women, 
but more tender, more sensitive, and more 
capable of great actions than he was—a genius 
of two sexes, one for thought and one for 
love ;—the most impassioned of women and the 
most masculine of writers in the same being. 
Her name will live as long as the literature and 
history of her country.” 


MONSIEUR DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 


« M. de Chateaubriand, a gentleman of Brit- 
tany, born on the shores of the ocean, and 
cradled by the murmurs of the winds and waves 
of his country, was the Ossian of France. He 
had been thrown by the accident of birth more 
than by his uncertain opinions into the wander- 
ing camps of the emigrants, then into the forests 
of America, and finally into the fogs of Lou- 
don. He had, in his imagination, the vagueness 
of that northern bard, the coloring, the im- 
mensity, the cries, the wailings, and the infinity. 
His name was an Eolian harp, producing sounds 
which ravish the ear and agitate the heart, but 
which the mind cannot define ; the poet of in- 
stinets rather than of ideas, the souvenir and the 

t of the undefinable, the mysterious 
murmur of the elements. This writer had re- 
sounded in the souls of all, and gained an im- 
mense empire, not over the reason but the ima- 

ination of the a ; 
a Like all anal great talents, he made him- 
self. Alone, idle, and miserable in London, 
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during the last years of the Republic, he had 
written a book seeptical as his own thoughts, 
and as the ruins with which the crumbling of the 
church and the throne had strewn the world. 
But some one said to him, ‘ This is not the 
thing; the world wishes to doubt no more, for 
it has occasion to hope; give it back its faith.’ 
Young, melancholy, inclined to belief, indiffer- 
ent to the nature of emotions, provided they 
brought him glory and applause, after they had 
excited himself, he burnt his book, and wrote 
another on the subject ; but this time it was the 
‘Genius of Christianity.’ Philosophy had con- 
quered, and in its name the Revolution had un- 
dermined and immolated. The philosophers 
were aceused of all the calamities of the time ; 
and had become unpopular, as the demolishers 
are cursed by the faithful, whose temple they 
have ruined. M. de Chateaubriand undertook 
the labor of reconstructing it in imagination. 
He wished to be the Esdras of the church 
destroyed, and the worshippers dispersed. 

“A pious philosopher would have had a 
beautiful and holy work to accomplish on such 
a plan. A religious and luminous philosophy 
had progressed from age to age, penetrating ray 
by ray into the shadows of the temples. It had 
seared superstition, banished idols, and let in 
more light, more reason, and consequently more 
divinity, upon the altars: An impious, cynical, 
and material philosophy had mingled with the 
work in latter days, and had vitiated and per- 
verted it by the admixture. To remount to the 
sources of Christianity, to purify hearts, and to 
show to the men of our time what holiness, 
what virtue, and what efficacy God had infused 
into the doctrines of Christianity, and what 
superstitions, what idolatry, what vices and cor- 
ruptions had been mingled with them by igno- 
rance, power, fraud, and barbarism; to give 
unto God that which belonged to God, and to 
men that which belonged to men, to the past 
what ought to die with it, and to the future what 
ought to remain and vivify the human soul, in 
making it respire a purer idea of the divinity, 
and through it impregnating the worship, the 
legislation, the philosophy, and all the social 
works of humanity with a more perfect holiness 
—this would have been a work of sound reason, 
vivid imagination, and great piety, removing 
with a respectfal but a free hand the ruins of the 
ancient sanctuary, to construct thenew. M. de 
Chateaubriand was endowed with a sufficiently 
enlightened reason to undertake it. Christianity 
would have had its Montesquieu, with the addi- 
tional inspiration of poetry. 

“But, in place of such a work as this, M. de 
Chateaubriand, like Ovid, had written a book on 
the Fasti of religion. He had exhumed, not 
the genius, but the mythology and ceremonial of 
Christianity ; and had chanted, without selection 
and without discrimination, its dogmas and its 
superstitions, its faith and its credulities, its 
virtues and its vices, He had written the poem 
of all its popular worn-out vestiges, and all its 
deposed institutions (from the political domina- 
tion of consciences by the sword to the tempo- 
ral riches of the church, from the aberrations of 
ascetic monkery to its beatified ignorance, and 
to the pious frauds of popular prodigies, invented 
by the zeal and trated by the routine of the 
tural clergy), to seduce the imagination, instead 
of sanctifying the spirit of nations. M. de Cha- 


teaubriand had ev: ing. His book 
was the reliquary of human credulity,” 
LAMENNAIS. 


“The fellow-laborer of the Count de Maistre 
was M. de Lamennais, a young priest, until 
then unknown in thé world. He was born in 
Brittany, and brought up in solitude and reverie. 
Thrown into the sanctuary of the Church, for 
the mortification of his passions, and from the 
infinite impetuosity of his desires, he wished to 
Participate in the spirit of his age, by the force of 
Persuasion, at the foot of the same altars where 
he himself thought he had found faith and peace. 


But he had found there neither the one nor the 
other, and his life was destined to become, at a 
later period, the long pilgrimage of his soul in 
the worship of a thousand other ideas. But he 
was at that time ardent and implacable, and his 
zeal devoured him under the form of his genius. 
This genius recalled, at the same time, Bousset 
and Jean-Jacques Rousseau : a logician like the 
one, and a dreamer like the other, but more 
polished and more poignant than both. His 
‘ Essay on Indifference in matters of Religion, 
was one of the most eloquent appeals that could 
issue from the Church, to convoke young people 
to its shrine by reason and sentiment. His pages 
were eagerly sought after, as if they had fallen 
from above, upon an age that was led astray and 
wandering from the road to Heaven. M. de 
Lamennais was at that time more than a writer ; 
he was a young apostle who received and re- 
stored a wavering faith.” 


We await with impatience the succeeding 
volumes of the Restoration of Monarchy in 
France, which will open to us the dramatic 
interest of the hundred days ending with the 
bloody era! of Waterloo and with Na- 
poleon at St. Helena. 





DIARY OF JOHN ADAMS.* 
(Fifth Paper. 
Tue passion of the French for a celebrit 
was never more distinctly shown, wi 
stronger circumstances of adulation, than in 
the reeeption of Franklin during the lon 
pone of the closing years of his life whic 
e passed at Paris. He was everywhere the 
lion, to the disturbance, it is said, of the 
standing menagerie of the court. When 
Adams landed as Commissioner he was very 
favorably received, but either from Franklin 
occupying the ground, an uncongeniality of 
feeling with the Parisian atmosphere, or, 
more than all, a sense of public duty, he was 
out of his element in the metropolis. A 
passage of his Diary explains this relation :— 
THE FAMOUS ADAMS. 


«When I arrived in France, the French na- 
tion had a great many questions to settle. The 
first was, Whether I was the famous Adams? 
Le fameux Adams? Ah, le fameux Adams. 
In order to speculate a little upon this subject, 
the pamphlet entitled ‘Common Sense’ had 
been printed in the ‘ Affaires de |’ Angleterre et 
de l Amérique,; and expressly ascribed to Mr. 
Adams, the celebrated member of Congress—le 
célébre membre du Congrés. It must be further 
known, that although the pamphlet, Common 
Sense, was received in France and in all Europe 
with rapture, yet there were certain parts of it 
that they did not choose to publish in France. 
The reasons of this any man may guess. Com- 
mon Sense undertakes to prove that monarchy 
is unlawful by the Old Testament. They there- 
fore gave the substance of it, as they said ; and, 
paying many compliments to Mr. Adams, his 
sense and rich imagination, they were obliged to 
ascribe some parts to republican zeal. When I 
arrived at Bordeaux, all that I could say or do 
would not convince anybody but that I was the 
fameux Adams. ‘C’est un homme céleébre. 
Votre nom est bien connu ici.’ My answer 
was, ‘It is another gentleman, whose name of 
Adams you have heard; it is Mr. Samuel 
Adams, who was excepted from pardon by 
General Gage’s proclamation.’ ‘Oh non, Mon- 
sier, c’est votre modestie.” 

« But when I arrived at Paris, I found a ve 
different style. I found great pains taken, muc 
more than the question was worth, to settle the 
point that I was not the famous Adams. There 





* The Works of John Adams, Second President of 
the United States: with a Life of the Author, Notes, 
and [Ilustrations. By his Grandson, Charles Francis 





Adams. Vols. IL. UL, [V., V. Boston: Litde & 
Brown. 


was a dread of a sensation ; sensations at Paris 
are important things. I soon found, too, that it 
was effectually settled in the English newspa- 
pers that I was not the famous Adams. No- 
body went so far in France or England as to 
say that I was the infamous Adams. I make 
no scruple to say that I believe both parties, for 
parties there were, joined in declaring that I was 
not the famous Adams. I certainly joined both 
sides in this, in declaring that I was not the 
famous Adams, because this was the truth. 

“Tt being settled that he was not the famous 
Adams, the consequence was plain; he was 
some man that nobody had ever heard of before, 
and therefore a man of no consequence—a 
cipher. And I am inclined to think that all 
parties, both in France and England—Whigs 
and Tories in England, the friends of Franklin, 
Deane, and Lee, in France—differing in many 
other things, agreed in this, that I was not the 
famous Adams. 

“Seeing all this, and saying nothing—for 
what could a man say ?!—seeing also that there 
were two parties formed among the Americans, 
as fixed in their aversion to each other as both 
were to Great Britain, if I had affected the cha- 
racter of a fool, in order to find out the truth 
and to do good by-and-by, I should have had 
the example of a Brutus for my justification ; 
but I did not affect this character. I behaved 
with as much prudence and civility and industry 
as I could; but still it was a settled point at 
Paris and in the English newspapers that I was 
not the famous Adams ; and therefore the conse- 
quence was settled, absolutely and unalterably, 
that I was a man of whom nobody had ever 
heard before,—a perfect cipher ; a man who did 
not understand a word of French ; awkward in 
his figure, awkward ino his dress ; no abilities ; a 
perfect bigot and fanatic.” 


There was no great mutual admiration of 
one another’s statesmanship at this time be- 
tween Adams and Franklin. The latter gets 
many a sly hit in the Diary, but none 
shrewder than in this report of a conversa- 
tion with M. Marbois, on a voyage of the 
French frigate Sensible, upon his return 
home :— 


DR. FRANKLIN DISCUSSED. 


“This forenoon, fell strangely, yet very 
easily, into conversation with M. Marbois. I 
went up to him. ‘M. Marbois,’ said I, ‘how 
many persons haye you in your train, and that 
of the Chevalier, who speak the German lan- 
guage?’ ‘ Only my servant,’ said he, ‘ besides 
the Chevalier and myself’ ‘It will be a great 
advantage to you,’ said I,‘in America, espe- 
cially in Pennsylvania, to be able to speak Ger- 
man. There is a great body of Germans in 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. There is a vast 
proportion of the city of Philadelphia of this na- 
tion, who have three churches in it, two of 
which, one Lutheran, the other Calvinist, are the 
largest and most elegant churches in the city, 
frequented by the most numerous congregations, 
where the worship is all in the German lan- 
guage.’ ‘Is there not one Catholic? said M. 
Marbois. ‘Not a German church, said I. 
‘ There is a Roman Catholic church in Phila- 
delphia, a very decent building, frequented by a 
respectable congregation, consisting partly of 
Germans, partly of French, and partly of Irish.’ 
‘ All religions are tolerated in America,’ said M. 
Marbois ; ‘and the ambassadors have in all 
courts a right to a chapel in their own way ; but 
Mr. Franklin never had any.’ ‘No,’ said I, 
laughing, ‘because Mr. Franklin had no’—I 
was going to say what I did not say, and will 
not say here. I stopped short, and laughed. 
‘No,’ said M. Marbois; ‘Mr. Franklin adores 
only great Nature, which has interested a great 
many people of both sexes in his favor. ‘ Yes, 
said I, laughing, ‘all the atheists, deists, and 





libertines, as well as the philosophers and ladies, 
are in his train—another Voltaire, and thence 
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—’ * Yes,’ said M. Marbois, ‘he is celebrated 
as the great philosopher and the great legislator 
of America.’ ‘ He is, said I, ‘a great philoso- 
pher, but as a legislator of America he has done 
very little. It is universally believed in France, 
England, and all Europe, that his electric wand 
has accomplished all this revolution. But 
nothing is more groundless, He has done very 
little. It is believed that he made all the Ame- 
rican constitutions and their confederation ; but 
he made neither. He did not even make the 
constitution of Pennsylvania, bad as it is. The 
bill of rights is taken almost verbatim from that 
of Virginia, which was made and published two 
or three months before that of Philadelphia was 
begun ; it was made by Mr. Mason, as that of 
Pennsylvania was by Timothy Matlack, James 
Cannon, and Thomas Young, and Thomas 
Paine. Mr. Sherman, of Connecticut, and Dr. 
Franklin made an essay towards a confedera- 
tion about the same time. Mr. Sherman’s was 
best liked, but very little was finally adopted 
from either, and the real confederation was not 
made until a year after Mr. Franklin left Ame- 
rica, and but a few days before I left Congress.’ 
* Who,’ said the Chevalier, ‘made the Declara- 
tion of Independence?’ ‘ Mr. Jefferson, of 
Virginia, said I, ‘was the draughtsman. The 
committee consisted of Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Frank- 
lin, Mr. Harrison, Mr. R., and myself; and we 
appointed Jefferson a sub-committee to draw it 
up.’ 

“T said that Mr, Franklin had great merit as 
a philosopher, His discoveries. in electricity 
were very grand, and he certainly was a great 
genius, and had great merit in our American 
affairs. But he had no title to the ‘ legislator of 
America. M. Marbois said he had wit and 
irony ; but these were not the faculties of states- 
men. His Essay upon the true means of bring- 
ing a great Empire to be a small one, was very 
pretty. I said he had wrote many things which 
had great merit, and infinite wit and ingenuity. 
His Bonhomme Richard was a very ingenious 
thing, which had been so much celebrated in 
France, gone through so many editions, and 
been recommended by curates and bishops to so 
many parishes and dioceses. 

«“ M. Marbois asked, are natural children ad- 
mitted in America to all privileges like children 
born in wedlock? I answered, They are not 
admitted to the rights of inheritance ; but their 
fathers may give them estates by testament, and 
they are not excluded from other advantages. 
‘In France,’ said M. Marbois, ‘ they are not ad- 
mitted into the army nor any office in govern- 
ment.’ I said, they were not excluded from 
commissions in the army, navy, or state, but they 
were always attended with a mark of disgrace. 
M. Marbois said this, no doubt, in allusion to 
Mr. F.’s natural son, and natural son of a na- 
tural son. I let myself thus freely into this con- 
versation, being led on naturally by the Cheva- 
lier and M. Marbois on purpose, because I am 
sure it cannot be my duty, nor the interest of my 
country, that I should conceal any of my senti- 
ments of this man, at the same time that I do 
justice to his merits. It would be worse than 
folly to coneeal my opinion of his great faults.” 


We have quoted this at length because it 
is the most interesting matter of a personal 
character the Diary affords—Franklin bein 
at that time and place the “ observed of a 
observers.” With those living at the period 
at home, the first inquiry on an arrival from 
the old world would be: What of Franklin, 
his wit, his habits, courtiership, &¢e—nor 
has this gossip abated at the present day. 
Franklin is still the picturesque character of 
our early history. 

Paul Jones was at that time an American 
of noticeable mien in France. Adams meets 
with him frequently at L’Orient, where he is 
in eommand of the Poor Richard, subse- 
quently to be immortalized by the engage- 
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ment with the Serapi 
raeteristic. 


This notice is cha- 
It is of the date May 13, 1779: 


A SIGHT OF PAUL JONES. 

“ After dinner, walked out with Captains 
Jones and Landais, to see Jones’s marines, 
dressed in the English uniform, red and white ; 
a number of very active and clever sergeants and 
corporals are employed to teach them the exer- 
cise, and manauvres and marches, &c. ; after 
which, Jones came on board our ship. This is 
the most ambitious and intriguing officer in the 
American navy. Jones has art and secrecy, and 
aspires very high. You see the character of the 
man in his uniform, and that of his officers and 
marines, variant from the uniforms established 
by Congress—golden button-holes for himself, 
two epaulettes—marines in red and white, in- 
stead of green. Eccentricities and irregularities 
are to be expected from him. They are in his 
character, they are visible in his eyes. His voice 
is soft and still and small ; his eye has keenness 
and wildness and softness in it.” 


left Franklin, by the act of Con- 
eg sole representative of the country at 

aris and returned home, Adams is again 
sent abroad a Plenipotentiary to negotiate 

ace and a treaty of commerce with Great 

ritain. He returned to Europe with the 
Sensible, and is this time obliged to make 
the port of Corunna. The Spanish travel- 
ling experiences of the Diary, as he crosses 
the mountains, may be summed up in this, 
one of many similar entries :—“ I see nothing 
but signs of poverty and misery among the 
people. A fertile country, not half culti- 
vated, people ragged and dirty, and the 
houses universally nothing but mire, smoke, 
fleas, and lice. Nothin ogee rich but the 
churches ; nobody fat bat e clergy. The 
roads, the worst without peta OM ever 
were passed, in a country where it would be 
easy to make them very good. No symp- 
toms of commerce, or even of internal traffic ; 
no appearance of manufactures or industry. 
We are obliged in this journey to carry our 
own beds, blankets, sheets, pillows, &c.; 
our own provisions of chocolate, tea, sugar, 
meat, wine, spirits, and we that we 
want, We get nothing at the taverns but 
fire, water, and salt. We our own 
butter, cheese, and indeed salt and pepper 
too.” 

A finessing correspondence with Vergen- 
nes ensues at Paris, and the Diary in its re- 
maining passages is more occupied with 
political history, and less with anecdote and 
personalities. We have brief entries of the 
residence in Holland, where John Quincy is 
put to Latin and Greek at Leyden. Memo- 
randa of the Peace negotiations follow; and 
in 1786 at the age of fifty we have the honor- 


able close, of this series of Euro D 
tiations, in the First Minister pany a 
events to which the reader will look forward 
with interest, to retrace in fuller proportion 
in. Mr. Charles Francis Adams’s promised 
Life of his grandfather, of which the Diary is 
but a partial illustration. The last entry, a 
few months before the commencement of his 
Presidential term, brings us back to the pur- 
suits of his youth, his books and introspec- 
tions, in his rural life at Braintree :—*I 
think to christen my place by the name of 
Peacefield, in commemoration of the peace 
which I assisted in making in 1783, of the 
thirteen years’ peace and neutrality which I 
have contributed to preserve, and of the con- 
stant peace and tranquillity which I have en- 
joyed in this residence.” 

A few miscellaneous anecdotes close our 
gossip with the Diary 


Havin 





[Oct, 25, 


JAMAICA AND WATER. 


“On Tuesday, November 28th, 1775, tho 
Congress resumed the consideration of the tules 
and orders for the navy of the United Colonies 
and the same being debated by paragraphs, wor. 
agreed to as follows. They were drawn up in 
the Marine Committee, and by my hand, but ex- 
amined, discussed, and corrected by the eommit- 
tee. In this place I will take the Opportunity to 
observe, that the pleasantest part of my labors 
for the four years J spent in Congress from 1774 
to 1778, was in this Naval Committee. Mr. 
Lee, Mr. Gadsden, were sensible men, and very 
ebeerful, but Governor Hopkins of Rhode Island, 
above seventy years of age, kept us all alive. 
Upon business, his experience and judgment 
wero very useful. But when the business of the 
evening was over, he kept us in conversation til] 
eleven, and sometimes twelve o'clock. His 
custom was to drink nothing all day, nor till 
eight o'clock in the evening, and then his beve- 
rage was Jamaica spirit and water. It gave him 
wit, humor, anecdotes, science, and learning. 
He had read Greek, Roman, and British history, 
and was familiar with English poetry, particu- 
larly Pope, Thomson, and Milton, and the flow 
of his soul made all his reading our own, and 
seemed to bring to recollection in all of us alj 
we had ever read. I could neither eat nor drink 
in these days. The other gentlemen were very 
temperate. Hopkins never drank to excess, but 
all he drank was immediately not only convert- 
ed into wit, sense, knowledge, and good humor, 
but inspired us with similar qualities.” 

M. DUBOURG. 

“ M. Dubourg was a physician, a bachelor, a 
man of letters and of good character, but of 
little consequence in the French world.  Frank- 
lin had been introduced to him in his first visit 
to Paris, and Dubourg had translated his works 
into French. He must have been in years, for 
he told me he had been acquainted with Lord 
Bolingbroke, when he was in France. He told 
us a story of Cardinal Mazarin. An officer 
petitioned him to make him a captain of his 
life-guard. ‘The cardinal answered that he had 
no oceasion for any other guard than his tute- 
lary angel. ‘ Ah, sir,’ said the officer, ‘ your 
enemies will put him to flight with a few drops 
of holy water. ”—Paris Diary, 1778. 


THE ABBE RAYNAL. 

“Last Tuesday I dined in company with the 
Abbé Raynal and M. Gébelin, and asked them 
to dine with me on the then next Sunday. Ac- 
cordingly the day before yesterday they both 
came. 

“ Monsieur Raynal is the most eloquent man 
I ever heard speak in French ; his voice is sharp 
and clear, but pleasant; he talks a great deal, 
and is very entertaining, M. Gébelin is much 
less addicted to talking. He is silent, soft, and 
still ; his mind always upon the stretch. 

“ Breakfasted with the Abbé Raynal at his 
house, at his particular invitation, with a large 
company of gentlemen and ladies. The Abbe 
is more than sixty, seems worn with studies, but 
he has spirit, wit, eloquence, and fire enough.”— 
Paris Diary, 1779. 


ST. GEORGE AT PARIS. 


“ Landais gave us an account of St. George 
at Paris—a mulatto man, son of a former 
governor of Guadaloupe, by a negro woman. 
He has a sister married to a farmer-general. 
He is the most accomplished man in Europe, in 
riding, running, shooting, fencing, dancing. 
music, He will hit the button—any button on 
the coat or waistcoat of the greatest masters. 
He will hit a crown-piece in the air with a 
pistol-ball.” 


FRENCH NAUTICAL DISCIPLINE. 


“The discipline on board this ship is a con- 
stant subject of speculation to me. I have seen 
no punishments inflicted, no blows struck, nor 
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intimacy and familiarity than any family 
f ever saw. The are or | eR OR 
seems to be as to oremast-men as the 
Ca sin, all other officers, the ambas- 
sador, his , common sailors, and domestic 
servants, are all walking upon deck, and sitting 
round upon seats on it, upon a footing of perfect 
equality, that is not seen in one of our country 
town meetings in America. I never saw so 
much equality and levelling in any society what- 
ever. Strange contrast to a British or even an 
American frigate.”—Diary on board the Sensi- 
ble, 1779. 
SPANISH PIGS. 


“ [have found the pork of this country to-day, 
and often before, the most excellent and deli- 
cious, a8 also the bacon, which occasioned my 
inquiry into the manner of raising it. The Chief 
Justice informed me that much of it was fatted 
upon chestnuts, and much more upon Indian 
corn, which was much better; but that in some 
provinces of Spain they had a peculiar kind of 
acorns, growing upon old pasture oaks, which 
were very sweet, and produced better pork than 
either chestnuts or Indian corn ; that there were 
parts of Spain where they fattened hogs upon 
vipers ; they cut off their heads, and gave the 
bodies to their swine, and they produced better 
pork than chestouts, Indian corn, or acorns.” — 
Diary in Spain, 1779. 

DRINKING CHOCOLATE. 


“ Ladies drink chocolate in the Spanish fash- 
ion. A servant brought in a salver, with a 
number of tumblers of clean, clear glass, full of 
cold water, and a plate of cakes, which were 
light pieces of sugar. Each lady took a tumbler 
of water and a piece of sugar, dipped her sugar 
in her tumbler of water, eat the one, and drank 
the other. The servant then brought in another 
salver, of cups and hot chocolate. Each lady 
took a cup and drank it, and then cakes and 
bread and butter were served; then each lady 
took another cup of cold water, and here ended 
the repast.”—Jb. 


A concluding hit at Dr. Franklin and inti- 
mation of the Presidency, July 28, 1796 :— 


THE LADY IN A LOBSTER. 


“Tt is more than forty years since I read 
Swift's comparison of Dryden, in his translation 
of Virgil, to the Lady in a Lobster, but, until 
this day, I never knew the meaning of it. To- 
day, at dinner, seeing lobsters at table, I in- 
quired after the Lady, and Mrs. B. rose and went 
into the kitehen to her husband, who sent in the 
little lady herself, in the cradle in which she re- 
sides, She must be an old lady ; she looks like 
Dr. Franklin, that is, like an Egyptian mummy. 
Swift's droll genius must have been amused with 
such an object. It is as proper a subject, or 
rather allusion or illustration, for humor and 
satire, as can be imagined. A little old woman 
in a spacious habitation as the cradle is, would 
be a proper emblem of a President in the new 
house at Philadelphia.”» 





MAINE FOREST LiFe.* 


No work has yet been issued devoted to the 
important topic of which this work treats. 
The lumberman has been left in his forest 
pane much as until within no very great 
number of years back were the mighty mo- 
hareh pines of the forest which now fall by 
thousands beneath his vigorously swung axe. 
We all knew that the pine forests of Maine 
Were vast and matchless—that our noble 


* Forest Life and Forest Trees, comprising Winter 
Life among the and Wild Wood Adventures, 
With Descriptions Lumbe Operations on the 
various Rivers of Maine and New Branswick. By 
John 8. Springer. Harper and Brothers. 











packet ships obtained from them their tall 
masts, and that the cutting of these masts, 
and of the immense amount of other timber 
annually supplied from these forests, involv- 
ed much r, skill, and energy, but of the 
minutize of these matters less was known 
by those not personally interested in them 
than of the gambols of the Brocken in the 
Harz Forest. 

But as the woodman’s axe reaches in 
time the tall pine, however remote, so is he 
in turn reached by the pen of that indefati- 
gable, we might almost say ubiquitous, indi- 
vidual, “ the chiel takin’ notes.” His whole 
course of life and adventure is now before the 
public in one not over thick duodecimo, easily 
compassable by time and purse. The “ chiel,” 
it is proper to state, is himself a woodman ; 
he has handled the axe as well as the pen 
—has passed his winter in camp, worked his 
adventurous course up and down the trou- 
bled waters of the Penobscot, felled many a 
tree and killed many a bear, and sitting 
down in the comforts of civilization to write 
all this to us, cannot repress the wish to be 
at it again. 

The work is divided into three parts. 
“ First catch your hare,” says worthy Mrs. 
Glasse, before she tells us how to cook him, 
so our writer, in Part First, puts the trees 
of the forest peculiar to Maine before us, 
prior to commencing the work of demoli- 
tion. This being briefly and pleasantly 
accomplished, the narrative portion of the 
work commences in Part Second, after a de- 
seription of the various species of pine trees 
found in our Northern forests. 

The woodman’s first care is the choice of 
a field of operations. The time of action 
heing the winter, this must be attended to 
in the autumn. 


“ Two or three men accustomed to the busi~ 
ness take the necessary provisions, which usually 
consist of ship-bread, salt pork, tea, sugar, or 
molasses ; for cooking utensils, a coffee-pot or 
light tea-kettle, a tin dipper, sometimes a frying- 
pan, a woollen blanket or two for bedclothes, 
and an axe, with gun and ammunition ; all of | 
which are put on board a skiff, if the explora- | 
tion is to be on the St. Croix, or on a bateau 
if on the Penobscot River, with two sets of pro- 
pellers, setting poles for rapids, and paddles to be 
used on dead water.” 


“Camping out” by night, and pushing 











vigorously on by day, the region to be ex- 
plored is sath The bateau is hauled on 


shore, the luggage divided into parcels and | 


shouldered, and the party strike into the | 
forest. Observations are soon taken from | 
a ridge, or horseback, which is “ an extremely 
curious ridge, and consists of sand and 
gravel, built up exactly like the embank-| 
ments for railroads, the slope on either side | 
being about 30°, while it rises above the 
surrounding lowlands from thirty to ninety 
feet,” or if in lowlands, by climbing a tree. | 


“ When an ascent is to be made, the Spruce | 
tree is generally selected, principally for the | 
superior facilities which its numerous limbs 
afford the climber. To gain the first limbs of 
this tree, which are from twenty to forty feet 
from the ground, a smaller tree is undercut and 
lodged against it, clambering up which the top 
of the Sprace is reached. In some cases, when 
a very elevated position is desired, the Spruce 
tree is lodged against the trunk of some lofty 
Pine, up which we ascend to a height twice that 
of the surrounding forest. 

“From such a treetop, like a mariner at the 
masthead upon the ‘ look-out’ for whales (for 
indeed the Pine is the whale of the forest), large 





‘clumps’ and ‘veins’ of Pine are discovered, 
whose towering tops may be seen for miles 
around. Such views fill the bosom of timber- 
hunters with an intense interest. They are the 
object of his search, his treasure, his El Dorado, 
and they are beheld with peculiar and thrilling 
emotions. To detail the process more minutely, 
we should observe that the man in the tree-top 
points out the direction in which the pines are 
seen ; or, if hid from the view of those below by 
the surrounding foliage, he breaks a small limb, 
and throwsit in the direction in which they ap- 
pear, while a man at the base marks the direc- 
tion indicated by the falling limb by a compass 
which he holds in his hand, the compass being 
quite as necessary in the wilderness as on the 
pathless ocean.” 


The “clumps” and “veins” being duly 
explored, and the facilities for hauling to 
stream ascertained, the party return to the 
boat and so descend the stream, unless some 
bear has meanwhile come along and torn it 
to pieces for the sake of the tar with which 
it is besmeared, in which case they must 
return on foot. 

Supplies of provisions are now transported 
to the locality of operations for the winter, 
a process involving much difficulty and 
danger. 


“Tam not familiar with any kind of labor 
which tests a man’s physical abilities and pow- 
ers of endurance more than boating supplies up 
river. The labor of carrying by falls, and por- 
tages from lake to lake, imposes a heavy tax 
upon the body. Barrels of pork, flour, and 
other provisions, too heavy for one man to carry 
alone, are slung to a pole by the aid of ropes, 
one man being at either end, and thus we 
clamber, under our heavy burdens, over rocks, 
the trunks of fallen trees, slippery roots, and 
through mud-sloughs, sometimes without any 
path, through the thickets and groves of trees. 
The boat is turned bottom upwards, the gun- 
wales resting upon the shoulders of three men, 
two abreast near the bows, and one at the stern. 
In this position we pass over the same route 
through which the provisions have been carried 
to the next landing, where the goods are again 
reshipped, and we proceed by water on Jake or 
stream, with the alternate routine of paddling, 


| poling, and lugging, until the place of destina- 


tion is reached. 

“Persons wholly unacquainted with river 
navigation can have but an imperfect idea of the 
skill as well as nerve brought into requisition in 
taking a heavy-laden bateau, skiff, or canoe up 
over rapids. Let such a pereon stand upon the 
banks of the river, and survey some places over 
which these frail boats, loaded to the gunwale, 
pass, and he would not only regard the thing as 
exceedingly difficult and hazardous, but as alto- 
gether impossible ; with the inexperienced it 
would, indeed, be both, but our skilful water- 
men will perform it with the greatest dexterity. 
Should any traveller chance to take an up-river 
trip with those boatmen, I am quite sure his ob- 
servations would confirm my statement respect- 
ing them.” 


The precise locality of the camp being 
decided, the ground is cleared of trees, leaves, 
and the upper turf, as a precaution against 


fire, and the edifice, a long log cabin, is 
erected. We will take our ers within 
doors— 


“The interior arrangement is very simple, 
One section of the area of the camp is used for 
the dining-room, another for the sleeping apart- 
ment, and a third is appropriated to the kitchen, 
These apartments are not denoted by partitioned 
walls, but simply by smal! poles some six inches 
in diameter, laid upon the floor of the camp 
(which is the pure loam), running in various 
directions, and thus forming square areas of dif- 
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suggested. ‘The head board to our bed con- 
sists of one or more logs, which form also the 
back wall of the camp. The foot-board is a 
small pole, some four or six feet from the fire. 
Our bedstead is mother earth, upon whose cool 
but maternal bosom we strew a thick coating of 
hemlock, cedar, and fir boughs. The width of 
this bed is determined by the number of occu- 
pants, varying from ten to twenty feet. Bed- 
clothes are suited to the width of the bed by 
sewing quilts and blankets together. The occu- 
pants, as a general thing, throw off their outer 
garments only when they “turn in” for the 
night. These hardy sons of the forest envy not 
those who roll on beds of down ; their sleep is 
sound and invigorating ; they need not court the 
gentle spell, turning from side to side, but, quietly 
submitting, sink into its profound depths. 

“ Directly over the foot-pole, running parallel 
with it, and in front of the fire, is the ‘ deacon 
seat.” I think it would puzzle the greatest lexi- 
cographer of the age to define the word, or give 
its etymology as applied to a seat, which indeed 
itis, and nothing more nor less than a seat ; but, 
so far as I can discover from those most deeply 
learned in the antiquarianism of the logging 
swamp, it has nothing more to do with deacons, 
or deacons with it, than with the pope. The 
seat itself, though the name be involved in a 
mystery, is nothing less nor more than a plank 
hewn from the trunk of a Spruce-tree some four 
inches thick by twelve inches wide, the length 
generally corresponding with the width of the 
bed, raised some eighteen inches above the foot- 
pole, and made stationary. This seat consti- 
tutes our sofa or settee, to which we add a few 
stools, which make up the principal part of our 
camp furniture.” 


The cabin and outhouse for the oxen com- 
pleted, the “main” and “ branch roads” to 
the stream are planned and cleared— 


“ No pencilling can excel the graceful curves 
found in a main road as it winds along through 
the forest, uniform in width of track, hard- 
beaten and glassy in its sarface, polished by the 
sled and logs which are so frequently drawn 
over it. Each fall of snow, when well trodden, 
not unlike repeated coats of paint on a rough 
surface, serves to cover up the unevenness of the 
bottom, which in time becomes very smooth and 
even. And besides, no street in all our cities is 
so beautifully studded with trees, whose spread- 
ing branches affectionately interlace, forming 
graceful archways above. Along this roadside, 
on the way to the landing, runs a serpentine 
pathway for the ‘knight of the goad; whose 
deviations are marked now outside this tree, then 
behind that ‘ windfall,’ now again intercepting 
the main road, skipping along like a dog at 
one’s side. To pass along this road in mid- 
winter, one would hardly suspect the deformi- 
ties which the dissolving snows reveal in the 
spring—the stumps and knolls, skids and roots, 
with a full share of mud-sloughs, impassable to 
all except man, or animals untrammelled with 
the harness. 

“In the process of making these roads, the 
first thing in order is to look out the best loca- 
tion for them. This is done by an experienced 
hand, who ‘ spots’ the trees where he wishes 
the road to be ‘swamped.’ We usually begin 
at the landing, and cut back towards the princi- 
pal part of the timber to be hauled. 

“ In constructing this road, first all the under- 
brush is cut and thrown on one side ; all trees 
standing in its range are cut close to the ground, 
and the trunks of prostrated trees cut off and 
thrown out, leaving a space from ten to twelve 
feet wide. ‘The tops of the highest knolls are 
seraped off, and small poles, called skids, are 
laid across the road in the hollows between. 

“ Where a brook or slough occurs, a pole- 
bridge is thrown across it. 

“ These preparatory arrangements are entered 
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ferent dimensions, and appropriated as above 


upon and prosecuted with a degree of interest 
and pleasure by lumbermen scarcely credible to 
those unacquainted with such a mode of life and 
with such business. ‘Though not altogether un- 
acquainted with other occupations and other 
sources of enjoyment, still to such scenes my 
thoughts run back for the happier portions of 
life and experience.” 


By the time these preliminaries are ac- 
complished winter sets in, the teams arrive, 
and all is ready for action. The division of 
labor among the members of the camp is as 
follows: 


“ First, then, comes the “ boss,” or the princi- 
pal in charge. Then the choppers, meaning those 
who select, fell, and cut the logs, one of whom 
is master chopper. Next the swampers, who 
cut and clear the roads through the forest to the 
fallen trees, one of whom is master swamper. 
Then comes the barker and loader, the man who 
hews off the bark from that part of the log which 
is to drag on the snow, and assists the teamster 
in loading. ‘Then we have the captain of the 
goad, or teamster, whom we have already allud- 
ed to; and finally the cook, whose duty is too 
generally known to require any particular de- 
scription.” 


The third ey of the book is devoted 
to “River Life,” the passage of the logs 
down stream in the spring, after they are 
felled—the most difficult and adventurous 
part of that portion of the business is the 
treatment of 


A JAM, 


* On the falls, and the more difficult portions 
of the river, sometimes immense jams form. In 
the commencement, some unlucky log swings 
across the narrow chasm, striking some protrud- 
ing portions of the ledge, and stops fast ; others 
come on, and, meeting this obstruction, stick 
fast also, until thousands upon thousands form 
one dense breast-work, against and through 
which a boiling, leaping river rushes with terrible 
foree. Who that is unaccustomed to such 
scenes, on viewing that pile of massive logs, 
now densely packed, cross-piled, and inter- 
woven in every conceivable position in a deep 
chasm with overhanging clifis, with a mighty 
column of rushing water, which, like the heavy 
pressure upon an arch, confines the whole more 
closely, would decide otherwise than that the 
mass must lay in its present position, either to 
decay or be moved by some extraordinary con- 
vulsion? Tens of thousands of dollars’ worth 
lay in this wild and unpromising position. The 
property involved, together with the exploits of 
daring and feats of skill to be performed in 
breaking that ‘jam,’ invest the whole with a 
degree of interest not common to the ordinary 
pursuits of life, and but littl realized by many 
who are even familiar with the terms lumber 
and river-driving. In some cases many ob- 
structing logs are to be removed singly. Days 
and weeks sometimes are thus expended before 
the channel is cleared. In other cases a single 
point only is to be touched, and the whole jam 
is in motion. To hit upon the most vulnerable 
point is the first object ; the best means of effect- 
ing it next claims attention ; then the consum- 
mation brings into requisition all the physical 
force, activity, and courage of the men, more 
especially those engaged at the dangerous 
points, 

“ From the neighboring precipice overhanging 
the scene of operation, a man is by a 
rope round his body, and lowered near to the 
spot where a breach is to be made, which is al- 


-ways selected at the lower edge of the jam. 


The point may be treacherous, and yield to a 
feeble touch, or it may require much strength to 
move it. In the latter case, the operator fastens 


a long rope to a log, the end of which is taken 
down stream by a port:on of the crew, who are 
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to give along pull and strong pull when all js 
ready. "He then commences prying while they 
are pulling. If the jam starts, or any part of it 
or if there be even an indication of its starting 
he is drawn suddenly up by those stationed 
above ; and, in their excitement and apprehen- 
sions for his safety, this is frequently done with 
such haste as to subject him to bruises and 
scratches upon the pointed ledges or 
bushes in the way. It may be thought best to 
cut off the key-log, or that which appears to be 
the principal barrier. Accordingly, he is et 
down on to the jam, and as the place to be 
operated upon may in some cases be a little 
removed from the shore, he either walks to the 
place with the rope attached to his body, or, 
untying it, leaves it where he can readily grasp it 
in time to be drawn from his perilous position. 
Often, where the pressure is direct, a few blows 
only are given with the axe, when the log snaps 
in an instant with a loud report, followed sud- 
denly by the violent motion of the < jam ; and, 
ere our bold river-driver is jerked half way to the 
top of the cliff, seores of logs, in wildest confu- 
sion, rush beneath his feet, while he yet dangles 
in air, above the rushing, tumbling mass. If 
that rope, on which life and hope hang thus sus- 
pended, should part, worn by the sharp point of 
some jutting rock, death, certain and quick, 
would be inevitable. 

*« The deafening noise when such a jam breaks, 
produced by the concussion of moving logs 
whirled about like mere straws, the crash and 
breaking of some of the largest, which part ap- 
parently as easily as a reed is severed, together 
with the roar of waters, may be heard for miles; 
and nothing can exceed the enthusiasm of the 
river-drivers on such occasions, jumping, hurra- 
ing, and yelling with joyous excitement.” 


The volume concludes with a description 
of the wild and beautiful streams of the 
State. Numerous bear stories are scattered 
through, and exciting tales of forest perils, 
forming altogether a work agreeable for 
perusal, as well as valuable for information. 





THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 
FOURTH ARTICLE. 


As of paramount interest, and as affecting 
almost vitally every subject of widest and 
deepest concern which engages the attention 
of the age, we have given to our readers in 
outline a few facts and considerations bear- 
ing upon the Newspaper Press. The very 
frequency with which the subject is of late 
brought forward in various quarters, and 
examined in different lights, is something in 
the nature of an evidence that it is beginning 
to present itself in its real magnitude and 
importance. A contribution of considerable 
value is furnished in the testimony of Mr. 
H. Greeley, before the Select Committee of 
the British Parliament, on newspaper stamps. 
The facts which arise in answer to numerous 
— of the committee, hot Het the 

erican newspe rs are not printed on as 
good paper as cE ; that of the cir- 
culation of a New York daily paper, like the 
Tribune, 10,000 are supposed to be sold in 
the city itself—5C00 in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Albany, and other cities, and the balance of 
4000 despatched by mail to subscribers. As 
we all know, there are 313 copies of the paper 
furnished yearly to each subseriber, which 
brings the cost within two cents per number. 


The number of daily papers published in 
New York City is 15; of , 10 are morn- 
ing and 5 evening. The circula- 


tion of the five cheap or penny ones is stated 
at a little over 100,000 copies per day: of 
the other ten or dearer papers the average 
circulation is about 3000 each, or 30,000 in 
all of that class. Of the entire 130,000 daily 
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rs, itis sup about 60,000 are cir- 
¢ in New York and its suburbs, and 
about 45,000 sent away. With regard to 
it has been one cent per copy with- 
the State where it is published, or within 
100 miles; if out of the State, by the new 
postage regulations which will come into 
effect on the ist of July, it is reduced about 
one half, except for long distances, excluding 
California, which is also reduced; for 1000 
miles or over the rates will be equal to what 
they now are; out of the State over one 
hundred miles, it was one cent and a half 
(three mame and a cent within the State, 
and a cent and a half beyond that; and it is 
to be reduced one half, except within certain 
distances; the average reduction will be a 
little more than one third. 

There is a graduated scale, increasing, say, 
over 500 miles, and increasing again over 
1000 miles; it increases because the news- 
papers constitute the bulk of the mails; and 
thus, for distances over 2000 miles on this 
side of the Rocky Mountains the postage 
may bea little higher than it is now, 80 cents 
per annum for the weekly papers, instead of 
78; there is very little increase on distances 
over 2000 miles. 

The postage is generally paid by the 
quarter; a man pays for his quarter’s post- 
age, if a weekly paper, and if in the State, 
13 cents, and out of the State, 19 cents. 

Supposing an individual wants to send a 
newspaper, how is the postage paid? He 
does send it; but, since the reduction of the 
postage five or six years ago, an individual 
newspaper has to be paid for in advance ; if 
you put in one not coming from a newspaper 
office, you have to pay in advance. 


Does the post-office deliver these papers 
to the particular parties to whom they are 
directed? Yes; But they make some objec- 
tion to delivering them when we send large 
packages of papers. By package are sent 
twenty copies a year (weekly) for twenty 
dollars, a little less than a penny each. They 
object to the delivering of those without the 
directions. For instance, a package of fifty 
is sent to one office, and they have a list of 
fifty subseribers, and as they come in they 
deliver the papers to them ; but they some- 
times say “No; you must write the names 
on each of the papers.” Of course they 
must deliver them if the names are on 
them. 

If they are not delivered they are called 
for; they are delivered to the gentlemen who 
have boxes; to the subseribers at their 
houses they are not distributed without an 
extra charge. 

As to seaports, we do not in this country, 
as a general thing, make them quite so full 
in our journals as in the En lish, except in 
the Washington papers. e have a tele- 
graphic report occasionally of a \speech by 
some distinguished statesman, such as Mr. 
Clay or Mr. Calhoun, or any of the leading 
men ; they are reported fully ; but the mass 
of the hes are not, except that they are 
sketched in a telegraphic report, oveupying 
about two columns a day, but ing 
sometimes to four or five. 

Our newspaper press is of a more local 
character than the London journals, because 
its cireulation is more circumscribed by the 
fact that the local journals are so abundant. 

The expense in obtaining news for our 
papers is mainly employed in telegraphing 
from different parts of the country. The 
leading journals have correspondents; but 
the great item of expense is telegraphing, 





and sending off boats sometimes; when 
steamships do not touch at Halifax, the 
American journals sometimes send off boats 
to intercept them. 

We have correspondents in different 
places, who telegraph any occurrences that 
= be interesting all over the country. 

he telegraphing is done mainly by an as- 
er spe called the Associated Press of New 
ork. 

In answer to the question—Do you com- 
plain of piracy in the United States ; for in- 
stance, of one publisher who has not him- 
self been at the expense of obtaining news, 
copying immediately from another !—the 
reply was—It is sometimes talked of, for 
effect’s sake; yet, on the whole, I would 
rather that those who do not take it should 
copy than not. We have six or seven jour- 
nals in the city, which form a combination, 
and spend, perhaps, 100,000 dollars a year 
in telegraphing ; and the evening journals all 
copy from us, and we rather like it. 

here is protection, in the nature of copy- 
right, for the news? Not the least; the 
moment it is out anybody can take it, and 
they do take it and issue it. 

here is no precaution at all taken against 
piracy, further than this. A newspaper has, 
for instance, a very important piece of infor- 
mation, which has cost 1,000 dollars, Sup 
pose that two journals take charge of the 
foreign news, and two journals take charge 
of another part of the news; and the jour- 
nals having charge of it, when they send the 
news round to the others, say, “ This is not 
to be issued till four [or five] o'clock,” and 
no journal of the combination will let a copy 
go out of the office till the hour named ; it is 
in the hands of the carriers; but it is not 
allowed to go out till the hour named, and 
thus nobody can get it. - : 

Su ing it were something of great in- 
eaeen theldanelll be a continued demand 
for the paper which was the only one that 
could communicate it; and, for a given 
period, that demand would continue, and 
they would keep striking off copies to sup- 
ply it. There is nothing to entitle one, hav- 
ing incurred the first expense of obtaining 
that news, to issue it for any gh 
body may print it—but the public are apt to 
take the paper which has the first news. 

In practice it is believed piracy does not in- 
flict injury. The fact that certain journals 
have the earliest news soon becomes notori- 
ous, and almost every one wants his news- 
paper with his break delivered between 
the hours of five and half-past seven. They 
take the morning papers to read with their 
breakfast, and those who take the news after 
we issue it cannot have it in time to deliver 
it to a very large number in a suitable morn- 
ing season, we regard it as of no conse- 
quence. 

A subscriber must have the paper that 
gives him his news in the morning before he 
goes to his work. 

In regard to mechanical improvements in 
the Press itself, we have the following re- 
sult :— 

Crairman—aAt what rate can you print 
the New York Tribune ?—Our press will 
work but 10,000 an hour; there is one 
faster, an eight etm which will work 
20,000, they say; I call it 18,000. : 

Mr. Cospex—Do you believe that there i 
a press at work in New York which will 
print 18,000 copies an hour —Yes; I have 
seen it at work, and it will throw off as fast 
as men can feed sheets upon it, 





Have you seen the press that is used for 
the Times ?—Yes. 

Do you consider that the press at New 
York prints with more rapidity than the one 
at the Times office ?—Yes ; the press at the 
Times is fed on what I wouid call a drum or 
vertical cylinder; we feed on horizontal 
cylinders, directly on and around our greater 
or type cylinder. One man stands over the 
top, and another below, and so on, feeding, 
and the four cylinders are fed on each side 
of the large cylinder on which the form re- 
volves, and they feed the four paper cylin- 
ders, one above the other, on each side of the 
large cylinder; the sheets are laid over and 
over on the face as fast as the great cylinder 
ean be turned, and every time it makes one 
revolution it has printed eight journals, 

Is that machinery used by the proprietor of 
a penny paper ‘—Yes; a halfpenny newspa- 
per, the Sun. 

Must not that require the use of conside- 
rable capital?—Yes; the Sun concern is 
worth a quarter of a million of dollars; 
£50,000 were given for it. 

Do you speak of copyright and plant ?— 
There was very little property besides. It 
was sold for a quarter of a million of dollars, 
and it was very cheap. 

Fifty thousand pounds for a halfpenny pa- 
per ‘Yes. 

What is the circulation ?—Fifty thousand ; 
but the circulation is a very light matter; 
there is no profit upon that; but the adver- 
tising would be, I suppose, £60 a day, or 
$300 a day. 

This is “marking up” one’s neighbors 
pretty well. The “Sun” establishment is 
no doubt a most valuable property and the 
circulation very large—but this is the first 
time we have heard—although we live at the 
distance of only a block—and are likely, for 
various reasons, to have known something of 
the matter—that the Sun was sold for a 
quarter of a million of dollars (very cheap) 
or that its cireulation is 50,000. It is ourim- 
pression that the proprietors themselves, in 
their own business announcement, which 
has appeared from time to time at the head 
of the paper, have never risen so high in the 
thousands. More or less, “ The Sun” is 
certainly the most widely circulated of our 
daily journals. At the answers on which 
we have commented, the first day’s examina- 
tion of the committee appears to have 
closed. With their second session we shall 
resume our speculations on the newspaper 
press, 





WARREN'S LILY AND THE BEE.* 


Tuis-book is an attempt to invest the Crys- 
tal Palace with a poetical as well as practi- 
cal interest. There are sufficient capabili- 
ties in the subject, it must be admitted, for 
such treatment, and this book, the pioneer in 
the undertaking, will doubtless be followed 
by others. It is, in itself, almost entitled to 
admission to the Exhibition as a curiosity. 
Dipping into it here and there the reader 
finds a chaotic assemblage of lines, long and 
short, plentifully garnished with exclama- 
tion points and dashes, the whole embody- 
ing what seems to be a moral rhapsody. 
On turning to the preface for a clue, he will 
find no short cut to a judgment on the 
merits there, the author calmly recommend. 
ing the reader to “ suspend his judgment till 
the completion of the perusal.” 

The author has followed an at least un- 





* The Lily and the Bee; an Apologue of the Crystal 
Palace, by Samuei Warren. Harper & Brothers. 
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hackneyed model in the prosecution of his 
task, by taking up the Anglo.Saxon poems, 
and following, especially, a few fragments 
left by the great Alfred. The chief, we be- 
lieve, of these, is embodied in the work, and 
is worthy of extract for its own merits, as 
well as on account of its being the founda- 
tion-stone of the work before us— 


“ The citizens of Earth, 

“ Inhabitants of the ground, 

“ All had one like beginning : 
“ They of two only 

“ All came: 

“ Men and women, within the world: 
“ And they also now yet 

“ All alike come into the world : 
“ The splendid and the lowly: 
“ This is no wonder ! 

“ Because all know 

“ That there is One God 

“ Of all creatures : 

“ Lord of mankind! 

“ The Father and the Creator. 
“ Hail! O Thou Eternal 

“ And thou Almighty, 

«“ Of all creatures 

“ Creator and Ruler: 

“ Pardon thy wretched 

“ Children of the earth, 

“ Mankind, 

“ In the course of thy might. 
“ O, my Lord, 

“ Thou that overseest all 

«“ Of the world’s creatures, 

« Look now on mankind 

« With mild eyes! 

“ Now they here, in many 

« Of the world’s waves, 

« Struggle and labor! 

« Miserable earth citizens, 

« Forgive them now !” 


The author’s thoughts were led to Alfred, 
he tells us, by his fancying, “doubtless, 
consistently with the fact, the Royal Mother 
and Son of 1851 gazing at the sculptured 
images of the Royal Mother and Son of a 
thousand years ago.” He commences by 
speaking of three great universal gatherings 
of the nations, recorded in history—the first, 
the building of the Tower of Babel; the 
second, the golden image set up by Nebu- 
ehadnezzar in the plains of Dura; and the 
third the Great Exhibition, a.p. 1851. The 
coupling of the modern instance with the 
two preceding strikes us as a very cool 
piece of assumption, even for an English- 
man. A tour around the Crystal Palace 
follows in the wake of Royalty on the day 
of the opening, with a few words addressed 
to each country represented. The author 
then addresses the statues of great men 
placed in the Exhibition, mostly renowned 
for mechanical genius. He passes from this 
to the consideration of the Power of Man: 


“ See, all around, the shining traces of Man’s 
Presence and Powers, in this his allotted scene 
of action—powers daily developing, till the 
strongest Intellect bends under the pressure of 
accumulated discovery : 

“ Lord of the creation, all animals are his— 
the fowls of the air: the fishes of the sea: cat- 
tle: and every creeping thing: 

“ He captures them: compels them to do his 
bidding : 

“ Changes their nature: turns their weapons 
upon themselves: slays them: 

“ Nay, he rorrures, in the plenitude of his 
power, in the wantonness of his will ; 

“ Minute or stupendous: hideous or beauti- 
ful: gentle or fierce, all own his sway, and fall 
his prey, alike for his necessity or his sport ; 

“He feasts on their flesh: with it, daintily 
pampers his Juxurious palate: he gayly decks 








himself in their spoils: he imprisons them— 
captive witnesses of his lordship: 

“ Smiling tranquilly, he contemplates howl- 
ing, roaring, hissing, yawning monsters, whose 
very blighting breath he feels: 

“ Tenants of every element: scorpion: ser- 
pent: eagle: lion: dragon: behemoth ! 

“ He hollows mountains: he levels hills: he 
raises valleys: he splits open rocks: he spans 
vast streams: he beats back the roaring ocean. 

“ He mounts into the air, and is dizzily hid in 
the clouds. 

“ He descends into the earth, and extorts its 
precious treasures : 

“ He sails round the globe, defiant of storm, 
commanding the wind and the tide: 

“ He dives to the bottom of the ocean, mind- 
less of monsters amazed, rifling its coral and 
pearl, and recovering its long-hidden spoils. 

“ He turns water into air, and air into water: 
the solid substance into fleeting vapor, and 
vapor again into substance.” 


The Bee arrests his attention as the em- 
bodiment of Industry in the great festal 
Palace of Industry, and with a moralization 
over the patient worker, the first part closes. 

Part Second is Night in the Crystal 
Palace. It is occupied by an enumeration of 
various great workers in science and philo- 
sophy, and the plaints of humanity over the 
unsatisfactory results, the Gaperieotigns of 
all earthly striving. Morn breaks, and her 
early light reveals to the author a Lily peer- 
ing up beneath the Oak which it is known 
is cased in unshorn magnificence within the 
palace. This recalls the beautiful sentences 
of the sermon on the Mount. “Consider 
the Lilies of the Field.” We extract a por- 
tion of his address: 


“ O, Flower of the field ! 

« Which to-day art, 

“ And art to-morrow 

“ Cast into the oven: 

“ He who Knows, as man can never know, 

“ As the Maker knows His work, 

“ Creator, His Creation ; 

“ As before Omniscient eye thou stood’st, 

“ Unconscious, blooming loveliness, 

“ In Glory all Arrayed, 

“ Eclipsing Solomon in all his glory! 

“ King, by a Queen! 

« Man, by a Flower! 

“Lovely Lily, Queen of Flowers! 

“O what grace and glory thine! 

« And exhaling fragrance, too ! 

« Sweeter, infinitely far, than sweetest of per- 
fumes ! 

“ O neglected Queen of Flowers! Benignant 
one! 

“ Blooming then, and ever since, and now, 

“ Balm diffusing for the Broken-hearted ! 

“ Hope for Hopeless! 

“ Faith for Faithless! 

«“ Emblem divine! 

“ From thy Fragrant bosom stream unseen, 

“Into my heart, with care oppressed, with 
trouble Jaden, 

**‘ Sweetness from Heaven ! 

* Wisdom! Goodness! 

*« Pride abasing, raising Lowliness, 

« Presumption, and Distrust, 

‘«‘ Reproving with a tender Majesty, 

«“ Gop, man.” 


The moral of the whole seems to be the 
connexion between Industry and Beauty, 
the labor of Earth and the rest of Heaven. 
It is somewhat vaguely enunciated, but the 
moral purpose of the work is noble, and its 
execution, in the difficult form which the 
author has chosen, satisfactory. The plan of 
the rhythm is alliterative—the emphatic 
word in each line of a couplet beginning 
with the same letter, 
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PETER THE WHALER.* 

A senigs of books is much wanted for 4 
period of the human development which js 
neither exactly childish nor yet exactly 
manly, what is_prosaically doactinat at 
tailors’ shops as a twelve years of age 
but which Shakspeare has (ihe universal 
genius !) hit off more nattily in the fine sep. 
tence of Malvolio, “ not a old enough for a 
man, nor young enough for a boy; as 
squash is before ’tis a peascod, or a codling 
when ’tis almost an apple : standing water 
between boy and man.” At this interestin 
period of life fairy legend may be supposed 
to have grown antiquated, and criticism and 
philosophy hardly to have been entered 
upon. Fact is generally thought to be 
nutritious at this time by the literary 
caterers, The nascent mind is hungry and 
thirsty forinformation. It devours Sandford 
and Merton, the Penny Magazine, and happy 
is it if it finds so genial an opening for its 
a mg gy through the Household Words, 
Peter the Whaler is a good book in this 
class, It is the history ofa boy who goes to 
sea to sow his wild oats on the deep, which, 
being barren, is a good place to 
plant them in. His early introduction to the 
service reminds us of Mr. Melville’s Red- 
burn, though with no pretensions to the 
humor and picturesqueness of that delight. 
ful book. Peter goes to expostulate with 
the captain in the cabin on the hardships of 
the service, a Liverpool voyage to Quebec, 
and is of course remanded to the tar bucket. 
There is a great deal of cruelty on board 
this vessel, which is governed by a dastardly 
captain who deserts the ship when it is on 
fire. At the last moment—of course no 
sooner—the crew are rescued from the burn- 
ing deck. Then there are some piratical 
scenes in the Gulf of Mexico, after which the 
reader is transferred to the deck of the 
United States corvette Pocahontas, which is 
bound to the North seas to look after the 
whaling interest, a branch of service which 
we fear our country too little indulges in. 
The vessel goes down, in contact with an 
ieeberg, the marines firing on the men, who 
were under orders from the captain not to 
leave the ship. Peter is picked up from an 
ice floe by an English whaler, whieh intro- 
duces us to the service of the Arctie fishery. 
This is detailed with some spirit and con- 
siderable attention to fact. e have also 
descriptions of northern scenery, and an in- 
cidental notice of the various expeditions for 
the relief of Sir John Franklin. The pre- 
face claims for the book a foundation on real 
character and adventures. 











ARNOLD’s FIRST LATIN BOOK. 


Tuts book has been prepared at the request 
of the publishers, and is desi to take 
the place of the American edition of Arnold’s 
First and Second Latin Book, issued by them 
some five years since. Under the labors of 
the new editor, or rather of the present 
author, the work of Arnold has undergone 
radical changes. Indeed, on a careful exa- 
mination of the book, it seems to us that 
Mr. Harkness has, in his title-page, hard! 

done justice to himself. It is not so muc 

Arnorld’s work “ remodelled and rewritten” 








William H. G, . With Iijustrations, Francis 
& Co. 

Arnold’s First “Latin Book: Remodelied and Re 
odten, and Aang to the Ollendorff Method of In- 
stroction. Al Harkness, Senior Master in the 
Providence High School. D. Appleton & Co. 
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it is an independent and original work, 
= entaive to an tepeored Ollen- 
method wat fo a is a 7 
former work in its plan and method, an 
a the details of execution. While it 
proceeds, in common with Arnold, on the 
of imitation and repetition, it pur- 
sues much more exactly with a surer 
step the progressive method; and aims to 
cake the pupil the master of every indi- 
vidual subject, before he proceeds to a new 
one, and of each subject by itself before it is 
combined ag ay so * wy he is 5 
uall surely to the mastery of the 
rer difficult combinations of the Siemon 
But an important feature of this book is, 
that it carries along the Syntax pari passu 
with the Etymology, so that the student not 


only is all the while becoming familiar with | P° 


the forms of the language, but is also learn- 
ing to construct sentences, and to under- 
stand and to explain by general rules the 
mutual relations of their component parts. 
Thus after the pupil has learned the forms 
of the verbs, and has 

in the nominative case, the noun and the 
verb are put together in a series of exercises, 
and along with these is given the rule for 
the agreement of the verb with its subject. 
So, too, a8 soon as the genitive case of the 
first declension has been learned by various 
exercises, then follow illustrations of the 
nominative in union with the genitive, ac- 
companied by the rule for a noun limiting 
the meaning of anether noun; and so with 
the accusative and the dative in union with 
the verb, and so on throughout. In this 
manner the entire Etymology and the Syntax 
are taught synthetically, by a progressive 
method, which combines numerous exer- 
cises, nicely constructed on the well known 
principle of constant repetition. At the 
close of this course of instruction, is given 
a complete and py mea outline of Gram- 
mar, combining the forms and the Syntax of 
the lan, 

Mr. ae has been for some years the 
Senior Master of the Providence High 
School, and he gives evidence in this book 
both of thorough Latin scholarship and of 
skill and of experienced tact as an instructor. 
We eure from his oy ee is now 
engaged in preparing a n tin Book, 
designed to be at once a Reader and an Ex- 
ercise Book. This work is a valuable acces- 
sion to the series of classical books pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Appleton, and will 


serve to give the series a still wider circula- 
tion, 





Contributions to Herography. By the Au- 
thor. Rochester: Erastus Darrow.—This 
volume is affectedly named, and had we any 
curiosity as to the writer, surely the title-page 
would net gratify it. Herography, a title as 
bad as Mr. Willis’s Hurrygraphs, is, in the words 
of common life, a description of heroes. Those 
whom the “ Author ” has chosen for his subjects 
(we suspect the sketches to have been delivered 
as lectures) are The Parnassian Ploughman 
(Robert Burns); The Tub-Tenant (Diogenes 
the Cynic); The Lightning King (Benjamin 
Franklin) ; The World Champion (George 
Washington). In discussing these various 
“folk” there is no little earnestness and good 
feeling. The sentiments are on the side of man- 
liness and independence. The life of Burns in 
Particular is handled with discrimination and 

t, and in a style of composition much 
more simple and straightforward than the am- 
bitious titles would lead us to anticipate. 


Our Campaign ; or, Thoughts on the Career 
of Life. By FE. Winchester Reynolds. Bos- 


a vocabulary of nouns | 


ton: Phillips, Sampson & Co.—The author of 
this book is evidently a student of Festus 
Bailey, Emerson, and Carlyle. As an essayist 
we presume he would not be discouraged by be- 
ing placed in a secondary position to these lights 
of the age. There are many pungent moral 
truths written among his oracular utterances, 
though the style is weakened by a certain dog- 
matic pomposity, and the author’s hold upon the 
convictions of the reader still further diminished 
by a lack of continuity among the different 
thoughts. There are either too many ideas or 
we are not held long enough by one to be im- 
pressed with the full foree of a single conception. 
Crowds of glittering sentences of the “ forcible 
feeble ” style render us uncomfortable with their 
noise and fury ; stunned by the wordy turmoil, 
we sigh for that quiet wisdom “ whose ways are 
ways of pleasantness and whose paths are 
ace.” 

Christian Aspects of Faith and Duty. Dis- 
courses, by John James Tayler, B.A., from the 
London edition, with an Introduction. Francis 
& Co.—Mr. Tayler, we judge from the preface 
and the inherent qualities of his book, is a Uni- 
tarian clergyman, one of the foremost among 
his English brethren. The style of his dis- 
courses is full and flowing. The book has evi- 
dences on many pages of a benevolent and cul- 
tivated spirit in its author. 

Gulliver Joi: his Three Voyages. Charles 
Scribner.—A story for children on the model of 
Gulliver's Travels. A shipwrecked sailor takes 
refuge on a barren rock, which proves a Monte 
Christo of luxurious caverns, and is inhabited 
by a magician, who sends his guest off to one 
of the planets with a telescope to steer by. In 
the description of the manners and customs of 
this planet, Kailoo, there seems some satire in- 
tended on the United States; but the satire, if 
such, is vague and pointless. ‘Two other voy- 
ages follow of a similar kind, the incidents of 
all being absurdly extravagant, without being 
redeemed by a particle of fancy. 


The Little Mischief-maker, and other Sto- 
ries. By Uncle Frank. Charles Scribner.— 
A collection of little stories to be spelt out by 
little children, simply and delightfully told. 


Memoirs of a London Doll. Tales from 
Catland. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields.— 
Two very pleasant little books. The London 
Doll passes through a variety of adventures, 
such as being exchanged for a Twelfth Cake— 
the description given of the baker’s window, in 
its Epiphany glory, would not do diseredit to 
one of Mr. Dickens’s Christmas stories—being 
nearly singed out of existence, thrown into a Jew’s 
old clo’ bag, rejuvenated, dropped out of a stage 
box by an enthusiastic little spectator of a panto- 
mime, and others. The Tales from Catland 
are of course fairy tales, cats having been from 
time immemorial, for reasons which Grimm and 
other antiquarians have not as yet explained, on 
excellent terms with the fairies. 

Poor Richard's Almanac, 1852, as written 
by Benjamin Franklin, for the years 1739- 
1740-1741. John Doggett, Jr—The third 
number of the annual reissue of this old Almanac 
of the homely wisdom of our ancestors. It 
reads well yet, and comes up again with a fresh 
novelty, as a correction of the cant of virtue and 
benevolence which has prevailed of late. Not 
that the worldly maxims of Poor Richard are to 
be taken as any exclusive guide ; but that there 
is strength and foree in them, while they bring 
us into contact with realities which will support 
people much longer than transcendental moon- 
shine. These were the maxims, it should not be 
forgotten, of the youth of revolutionary heroes— 
who, as men, do not seem to have exactly starved 
upon them. It is curious to note the difference 
of taste, Poor Richard in 1739 indulging in some 
plain expressions which 1852 expunges with a 
song dash. The Proverbial Philosophy of 

oor Richard is always acute and sometimes 








brilliantly expressed—with a general resem- 





blance to the style and thinking of Rochefou- 


cauld. There is wit as well as wisdom in such 
lines as these : 


“ Christianity commands us to pass by inju- 
ries ; policy, to let them pass by us.” 

“ Don’t overload gratitude; if you do, she'll 
kick.” 

“ Nick’s passions grow fat and hearty: his 
understanding looks consumptive.” 

“ When you speak to a man, look on his 


eyes; when he speaks to thee, look on his 
mouth.” 


Excerpta ex P. Ovidii Nasonis carminibus. 
Classical Series of Schmitz and Zumpt. Phila. : 
Blanchard & Lea—A collection of passages 
from the Metamorphoses and the Fasti, with an 
attention to delicacy and propriety which has 
become a standard law in books of youthful in- 
struction. The extracts are given in the order 
in which they stand in the books, and the origi- 
nal numbering of the Jines has been preserved, 
thus maintaining the value of the work for re- 
ference, and as part of a whole. The volume 
is edited from the text of Jahn, Merkel, and 
Loers. A vast deal of matter, in notes and in- 
troduction, contained in a moderate compass, 
with fair attention to neatness of typography. 


The Church Choir; a Collection of Sacred 
Music, comprising a great variety of Psalm 
and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, and Chants, ar- 
ranged for the Organ and Piano- Forte, and 
adapted particularly to the worship of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the United States. 
By Joseph Muenscher. Stanford & Swords.— 
The compiler of this collection is Professor of 
Biblical Literature in the Theological Seminary 
at Gambier, Ohio. In two parts are included a 
selection of psalms and hymns, and a special 
collection of Anthems and Set Pieces adapted 
to the Festivals and Fasts of the Church. The 
music has been arranged “ for the organ or 
piano-forte, from the conviction that many per- 
formers on those instruments have not had the 
opportunity to perfect themselves sufficiently in 
the science of music to play the harmony with 
facility, even of plain psalmody, from figures.” 
The collection is prefaced by a brief essay on 
the rudiments of vocal music. 


Select Original Dialogues; or, Spanish and 
English Conversations: followed by a collec- 
tion of pieces in prose and verse, adapted to the 
use of Spanish classes in schools and academies. 
By José Antonio Pizarro. Baltimore: Murphy 
& Co.—The third edition of a manual for the 
practice of the Spanish language, with additional 
matter. The dialogues are well sustained. The 
author acknowledges, in his dedication to the 
American Public, “ the kind consideration which 
has been extended to him personally and pro- 
fessionally during his long residence in the 
country.” 


Studies in Flower Painting: a Series of 
Plates, for instruction in Drawing and Color- 
ing Flowers. From designs by James Andrews. 
Drawn on stone by G. W. Lewis, and colored 
by E. J. Perry. R. B. Collins —The title of 
this work, which we have given, is so full that it 
leaves no explanation on our part necessary. 
The work is well adapted to instruct in one of 
the most beautiful departments of drawing and 
painting the delineation of flowers, an art to 
which alone many a famous artist of the best 
days of art, especially in Holland, owes his 
fame. Each design is first given in a fac-simile 
drawing and afterwards colored from Nature. 
The coloring appears carefully executed by 
hand. 


The latest numbers of L’Jllustration, the 
Paris “ Illustrated News,’ reissued in this city 
at the office, 305 Broadway, sustains its 
precedence of its famous English contem- 
porary in the excellence and artistic neatness of 
its drawings and their typographical presenta- 
tion. In furniture, costume, theatrical scenes, 
there is a very neat and effective handling. The 
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“ Last Moments of the Counts Egmont and 
Horn,” a painting in the Brussels Exhibition— 
several scenes of Arabian Life, the Gobelin and 
Sevres departments of the Great Exhibition, are 
admirably rendered. 
caricature are full of wit and spirit. Des Pieds 


et des Mains, in No. 442, an assortment of 


hands and feet, intimating the whole character, 
are equal to the best full lengths in effect, and 
marvellously Parisian. The American Illustra- 
tions aré numerous—representing the Ice Trade, 
the Opera at Castle Garden, street scenes, &c. ; 
a little more decorated, perhaps, than the origi- 
nals, but always spirited, 

The American publishers of this journal issue 
also a quarto weekly publication in French, Le 
Phare, with original leaders, the topics of the 
day, a summary of news, and the tales and 
sketches of the Paris feuilletons. Both these 
journals are worthy of a liberal support. 


THE VIGIL. 
ALICE B. NEAL. 





BY 


I wut keep the solemn vigil, 
Kneeling, where thy form was laid, 

Waiting for the last sad honors 
Which by hands of love are paid. 


Here I kissed that brow whose coldness 
Sent a thrill from lip to heart, 

Chilling every quick pulsation— 
Bidding Hope’s last throb depart. 


Here the soft bright curl was severed, 
That was to my bosom pressed— 

Knowing thy dear head no longer 
There in peace and love might rest. 


Here I stood, while shadowy phantoms 
Of the coming lonely years, 

Slowly, slowly, passed before me, 
Mocking the relief of tears. 


Oh, the burden of that anguish ! 

Weighing down both thought and prayer, 
Till I recognised the meaning 

Of that bitter word despair ! 


Now as then, the moonlight streameth 
Coldly through the silent room, 

Serving but to mark more plainly 
Darkness merged in deeper gloom. 


And a tracery of shadows— 
Floating, waving fittully— 
Seem most like a living presence 

With a dumb, deep sympathy. 


Well I know the moonlight falleth 
On the grave whose narrow bound 

Gave the form so dearly cherished, 
To the dull, unconscious ground. 


And the foliage fluttering faintly 
To the night wind’s solemn strain— 
Throws like shadows on the marble, 
Marking where thou long hast lain. 


Yet though life and death divide us— 
Friend of friends! thou nearer art 

Than when first I stood in silence 
Folded closely to thy heart. 


Now, thou seest how human frailty 
Struggles with an inner life— 

How resolves and aims are wrested 
From me in the spirit strife. 


For my soul is all before thee ; 
Doubts—repentance—murmurings 

Sweep by turns, with wail and discord, 
O’er the shuddering, trembling strings. 


And thou knowest how slowly—slowly— 
Undertones of harmony, 

To this vexed, perturbed music 
Ever come with thoughts of thee. 


Of thy patient, loving spirit, 
Self-renouncing, self-sustained ; 

Ever with a thought for others, 
In thy darkest hours retained. 


The oceasional sheets of 





But the first grey light of morning 
Hath its fairer sister kissed ; 

And the moonbeams slowly fading 
Warn me from the solemn tryst— 


Till another year has drawn me 
Closer to the grave and Heaven, 
And | kneel once more, beloved, 
Where that last cold kiss was given. 
July 18th, 1551. 





(The readers of the Literary World will be pleased to 
read in advance of their appearance iw the volume 
now in press of Tieknor, Reed & Fields, these two 
dainty poems by R. H Sropparp, Esq.). 

We love in youth, and plight our vows 
To love till life departs ; 

Forgetful of the flight of time, 
The change of loving hearts. 


To-day departs, to-morrow comes, 
Nor finds a weed away ; 

Bat no to-morrow finds a man 
The man he was to-day. 


Then weep no more when love decays, 
For even hate is vain ; 

Since every heart that hates to-day, 
To-morrow loves again. 


Tue Sun pursues his starry round in Space, 

Alone in light, but not alone in love ; 

For in his train the Moon doth climb above, 

And turn to him her meek and patient face ; 

Alone in strength the forest cedar towers, 

But not alone in love, by love embraced ; 

The vine upsprings and clings about his waist, 

And at his feet do grow a thousand flowers ; 

Nor are the flowers—though none their sweets 
repay 

With kindred sweets—alone ; 
breeze 

Hangs round their lips, while troops of loving 
bees 


the summer 


Lie on their hearts and sigh their souls away : 
Why then should I, though none may answer 


me 
With equal love, O Love, despair of thee ? 


| 





FLAT CONTRADICTION. 
MR. CHARLES DICKENS, MESSRS. STRINGER 


AND TOWNSEND, THE LONDON LITERARY 
GAZETTE, ETC. 


Some time ago, in the ordinary course of 
periodical comment on the affairs of the 
week, we made a paragraph in the Evening 
Post of this city the subject of two or three 
passing observations. We did not adopt 
the statement of the Pos? as an absolute au- 
thority: but we confess that the staid and 
cautious character of that journal prompted 
us to employ the subject-matter of the state- 
ment at all. A suspicion, even at that time, 
dawned upon us that no such offer had been 
made to Mr, Charles Dickens. 

The story turns out pretty much what 
might have been anticipated from its extra- 
vaganee: no sooner can the. mails go and 
come than we have the following settler from 
the London Literary Gazette (Sept. 27) : 


« An Impupent Purr.—We have authority 
for stating that a paragraph in the American 
Evening Post, which has been made the subject 
of an article in a recent Number of the New 
York Literary World, and from which the 
following is extracted, is an impudent fabrica- 
tion :— 

‘**One of the daily journals of last week, the Even- 
ing Post, announces, as by authority, that Messrs. 
Stringer and Townsend, the proprietors of the Interna- 
ti e, huve contracted i to 
Mr. Charlies kens the sum of 4000 dollars for the 
sheets of his new serial work about to be published in 
England. We feel obliged to Messrs. Stringer and 
Townsend for this concession to the claims of copyright. 
Four thousand dollars is a very handsome advance for 





a novel; and is something in the nature of a pretty 


eel 


good sized luuf presented w the English author inj). 
stendof the stone with which he has been hereto i,,, 
comforted : and we do not mean to be the list to procinis, 
this pricking of the publishing conscience, or 5; 
this unloosing of the oe purse-strings, Poy 
thousand doliuts—we dwell on it a little—is ain 
ag ge to four thonsand acres of good arable land 
in the Western country. But we are seized with . 
doubt whether the aforesaid four thousand duller. 
could ooh hove been otherwise invested with ns profit 
able, and at least as promising, a result. Por four 
thousand dollars we faney Messrs. Stringer and Tow p 
send could easily go into the American market and pur 
chase at least forty, perbups eighty, novels; i ¢ at the 
rate at which we understand they are commonly 
quoted, fifty dollars per MS) We wontd not engny 
that the quality would be quite equal to the produce of 
the author of * Nickleby ;” but in quantity we are con 
fideut our townsmen and fellow-citizens would not give 
ou.’*? 


And as if to put the originator of the fic. 
tion completely hors de combat, the publish. 
ers of the International Monthly Magazine, 
who appear to have had neither art nor part 
in the original announcement, present them. 
selves in a card in the words following, to 
wit: 

* To the Editors of the Evening Post : 

“ Genriemen :—In the London Literary Ga- 
zette of September 27, a paragraph from ay 
American journal stating that we had mad 
arrangements with Mr. Charles Dickens for the 
advance sheets of his next work, was copied 
with the following editorial note: 


lnim 
ther 


“*We have anthority for stating that the paragraph 
is an impudent fubrication,’ 

The senior partner of our house, during a 
recent visit to London, made the most libera! 
proposals ever offered by American publisters 
to au English author, for an early copy of what- 
ever work Mr. Dickens should next give to the 
press. Mr. Dickens was in the provinces, so 
that a personal interview was impossible, but in 
communications with his publishers, Messrs. 
Bradbury & Evans, through whom, it is under- 
stood, Mr. Dickens transacts all business of this 
kind—gratification was expressed at the libe- 
rality of our proposition, and we were permitted 
to suppose the arrangement would be completed 
to our perfect satisfaction—Mr. Bradbury pro- 
mising to write to us definitively on the subject as 
soon as Mr. Dickens should return to town, and 
the time at which he would again come befor 
the public with a novel should be determined. 

“* From this statement you may estimate the 
‘authority, as well as the taste of the Literary 
Gazette, This is the only publication we have 
ever made on the subject. ‘The terms proposed 
by us were in consideration of the advantage 
we might derive from the early publication of « 
new work by Mr. Dickens, im the Internationa! 
Magazine. 

“ Yours respectfully, 
“ Srringer & Townsenn, 
#222 Broadway.” 


So it appears after all our self-gratulation 
and industrious blazoning, that there is no 
contract; no pay; no Charles Dickens; no 
$4000; no sheets; no new serial work: 
“no nothing.” Well! We must submit 
ourselves to these cruel disappointments as 
best we can. We beg, however, to ask itas 
a special favor of the Evening Post, that it 
will not lead us into so infirm a morass 
again, by adopting a blind guide with a loose 
tongue! From the careful habits of that 
journal, we know that they must have be- 
lieved the statement at the time it was fur- 
nished to them for publication. 





WHO IS BON GUALTIER ? 
To the Editors of the Literary World. 


GentTLEMEN :—On reading your correspon4- 
ent’s letter respecting Bon Gualtier, 1 was 
under the impression that it was a hoax ; but 
finding that the query about the authorship 





is put in good faith, | to assure you that 
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«the English public have for several years 
a casio (s0) strange delusion.” The- 
odore Martin, and none but he, is Bon Gual- 


m. the illustrated London edition of 1845, 
there is a bumorons poem entitled, “ The 
Lay of the Doudney Brothers” (Tuilors, 

W. E. A. Esq), which possibly may have 





b 

i to the deluswn, or fancy, that Professor 
W. ytoun had anything to do with 
Bon Gualtier. The lay of the tailors Doud- 


ney is nothing but a satire on the style of 


Avtoun’s lays. There are others in the 
book under the initials T. B. M. (Macaulay), 
A T. (Tennyson), Sir E. B. L. (Bulwer 
Lytton); and one which is waggishly said 
to be * not by Sir E. Bulwer Lytion.” The 
fact is, that the different poems or lays are 
satirical imitations of the different styles of 
the writers indicated, just like those in the 
Rejected Addresses of James and Horace 
Smith, or more properly of Horace alone, if 
his own assertion to the writer was to be 
believed ; and a more truthful, amiable being 
never lived. He said that more than five 
sixths of the Addresses were written by 
himself. I again beg leave respectfully to 
assure you and your correspondent that 
Theodore Martin, and no other, is the author 
of the ballads under the signature of Bon 
Gualtier, published in that admirably il- 
lustrated little gem of a volume. 

So long ago as February, 1845, I wrote 


to a distinguished literary friend in London | 


to ascertain the fact, and the following is an 
extract of part of his letter in reply, dated 
April, 1845 : 

“[ have not heard anything more of The- 
odore Martin’s book, which was said to be in 
the press. I heard last year that he was the 
author of the papers signed ‘ Bon Gualtier, 
in Tait’s Magazine. 1 was the more readily 
inclined to think that the information was 
correct, as I knew that Martin had edited 
an enlarged quarto edition of Sir Thomas 
Urquhart’s translation of Rabelais, printed 
for the Bannatyne Club; in which Bon 
Gnualtier is the name of one of the charae- 
ters, and might thus have been suggested to 
Martin. I may here mention that at the time 
I was busy with another work, I saw 
through the press an edition of Rabelais for 


my old friend Spiers. I read every sheet, 


corrected upwards of a thousand errors, and 
received a copy of the work for my services, 
not from niggardliness on the part of the 
publisher, but for want of means.” ' 
I could give you more evidence on the | 
subject, but imagine I have said enough to | 


dispel delusion in respect to Aytoun, Mar- | 


tin, and Bon Gualtier. 
Respectfully yours, 
R 


South Brooklyn, Oct. 5. 


.B. 





To the Editors of the Literary World. 
GenTLEMEN :—I see in your last week’s No. 
a letter claiming for Professor Aytoun the 
authorship of Bon Gualtier’s ballads. 


Now, without entering into a statement of Anglo-Saxon, the Teutonic, Runie or Iee-! 
landie, the Sanserit, aud others. The vow-| 
,els or voealized sounds, labials, gutturals: 
and lingua-dentals, liquids, and compound 


the strong proofs to be deduced from the 
book itself, I wish merely to assert that 
Theodore Martin is, although not the sole 
author, yet by far the chief writer of the 
work. 
_ In a conversation which I had with him 
in the shop of Mr. Bohn, the bookseller in 
on, last year, he spoke of the poems as 
his own, As Professor Aytoun made a 
statement of like nature to an acquaintance 
in Edinburgh, it is fair to suppose that Mar- 





tin and Aytoun are joint authors of the 
book, and this I am certain is the true state 
of the case; Martin having much the greater 
claim to the authorship, notwithstanding the 
exclusive airis e94 of Ereuneter. 
Lam, gentlemen, truly yours, 
Evyvopor. 


PR. KRAITZIR'S LECTURE ON LANGUAGE. 


_ WE are indebted to the Evening Post for 


the following report of a lecture, preliminary 
to a course on Philology, delivered at the 
Spingler Institute on Wednesday evening of 
last week :-— 

Dr. Kraitzir’s introductory lecture on 
Language, delivered last evening at the 
Spingler Institute, was well attended, and 
listened to throughout with the greatest of 
interest. As the lecturer frequently referred | 
to alphabetical charts in illustration of his | 
subject, it is impossible to give more than a: 
synopsis of his remarks, He commenced 
by speaking of the connexion that existed | 
between the organs of speech, the material 
world, and the mind of man. The material 
world, he said, aets upon the mind, and 
makes impressions; and these impressions 
become ideas, which are expressed by organs 
of speech. This is the first point: the 
second is, how language originated—whe- 
ther it was given to man after he had existed 
for some time without it, or whether it was 
inherent. 

Language is divided into three parts, the 


lexieal parts, relating simply to the words ; | 
the grammatical, relating to the connexion | 
between the different parts of speech ; and 
euphony. a something added to please the’ 
ear. For instance, the French admire a' 


was totally unknowa. Who ever heard of 
Joseph ? there was no such man, and Jupiter 
never existed. Yoseph and Yupiter are the 
proper pronunciation. All words beginning 
with the letter Y convey an idea of strength, 
as youth, &«. He next spoke of the letter W, 
and the difficulties it presents to foreigners 
in the aequisition of the English language ; 


| of the letter X, and its different sounds, as 


in Alexander and execute, in the first of 
which it has the sound of K S, and in the 
second that of G. Z. Thus it is found to 
have four different sounds. 

Having gone over these letters, 1 may be 


}asked what do they mean? and the answer, 
| which sounds somewhat paradoxical at first, 
_ is simply, they mean what they mean, neither 


more nor Jess. The greatest truths are the 


| simplest, and they require no demonstration 


—they appeal to common sense—they are 
comprehended intuitively—they are their 


own best interpreters,and afterall that may be 


said in explanation, we wind up with the 
conclusive “so it is;” namely, the natural, 
original roots, before having been arbitra- 
rily misapplied, signify just what the organs 
of speech, by which they are uttered, signify 
in the harmony of the qualities of things to 
be designated, of their conceptions ia our 
mind, and of the geometrical, physical, and 
physiological qualities and relations of the 
respective organs. Thus, long is the same 
with lingua, longue, lick, link, line, log, 
lignum ; German, legen ; Latin, ligo, loquor ; 
Greek, logos, &e.—all these words being 
symbolized by the qualities and functions of 
the tongue. The four letters (L, M, N, R) 
refer to liquids, not only metaphorically, but 
really, actually ; they are the initials of words 


nasal twang, and pronounce the word senti- | that relate to water, or express the quality 


ment sontemong, which may sound harsh or 
pleasing to different ears, but is not the less 
euphony. After treating of euphony, said 


Dr. Kraitzir, 1 will consider the classification | 


of languages. Language, he continued, 
gives us a clearer idea of the progress made 


by nations, and their habits of thought, than | 


any monuments they could leave behind 
them. Some have passed away and left no 
mementoes, save their language, impressed 


on lake or river, plain or mountain. So has! 


it been with the aborigines of this conti- 


| of moving or flowing, peculiar to liquids, as 
| motion, maritime, nautical, liquid, leaf, race, 


run, road, Rhone. 

If children were taught that they had or- 
gans of speech, and that each of these had 
different functions, how much more rapidly 
would education progress. But are they 
ever told so? Notatall. They know they 
have nails and teeth, but the organs of 
speech they never hear of; they know what 
dentist means, but they know nothing of 


_dentals. How inconsistent! Ifa person is 


nent; their language preserves their me-| about to learn the piano, flute, &ec., he is 
mory; their names remain, save where some | first taught the different notes, their names, 
scholar, ambitious of displaying his classie | their positions, their powers, but of the mag- 
lore, brings Troy, Rome, and Carthage from | nificent instrament on which language is per- 


the shores of the old world to the interior 
of the new. 


There was a period when language was | 


| ante-historical, when men spoke before they 
wrote or built, and this brings us back to 
| the mythological age, the age of fable and 
| legend—an age of which we have no relic 
save that best and most indestructible one, 
| its language. The use that can be made of 
| that has been shown by Niebuhr. 
| The leeturer referted to and explained the 
tables which served to illustrate the lecture. 
| These contained the Roman alphabet, the 


letters, held their usual positions in the 


colors. 

As for the names of the English alphabet, 
said Dr. K., they are the greatest impedi- 
ment to learning that can be conceived. The 
C is mispronounced, and the J is never found 
in any ancient language. Such a sound 





alphabet, but were printed in different 


formed he knows absolutely nothing; its 
use is never hinted at, and its very name 
seems prohibited. Yet the character of a 
people is impressed upon their language, 
and their progress depends upon it in a great 
mesure. 

Instead of beginning with the organs of 
speech, we begin with the alphabet ; and of 
all the impediments ever invented to ob- 
struct the acquisition of learning, the Eng- 
lish so called spelling is the most perfiet. 
The pupil is told to look upon these arbi- 
trary signs, and call them A, B, C; he is 
never told how many sounds there are in 
English ; he is never told that C is some- 
times, only, pronounced like S; no, it is 
always S. And where does he find this 
sound in cais? There is no such letter as 
C or J; they are modern barbarisms, as 
named. There is no such old sound, either, 
as ch in churches; the original word is 
kyriakos, which signifies of the Lord—that 
is, the house of the Lord, which became 
kyriak and kirk ; but how it beeame church 
it is difficult to conjecture. 
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Then, as for that compound sound, the 
letter W, that stumbling-block to a foreign- 
er—what does it mean? Double U! Why 
it is more likely to double him, for he can 
make nothing of it. You laugh at Germans 
because they say vine, vaier; but what can 
7 — of it, — * — no part of 

eir lap ? ere is no language per- 
fect ; a, a its defects. ro iw ew 
instance, like the sound of Pf You say 
penny ; but they must have: their sound, and 
they accordingly call it pfennig. This is 
ugly; but you neednot laugh at the Ger- 
man; it isa noble, manly, intellectual lan- 
guage; and there are sounds in English 
which rival it in ugliness. What do you 
think of smash, squash? The lecturer enu- 
merated the different languages spoken in 
Europe and Asia, leaving out the peculiar 
monosyllabic language, the Chinese, and its 
dialects ; mentioned the affinity between the 
Hungarian language and that spoken by the 
American Indians. No class of men, said 
he, in conclusion, have done so much injury 
to language as scholars. Johnson went ver 
far towards destroying the pure old Anglo- 
Saxon by latinizing it, and other learned 
men followed his example. The low, com- 
mon people, the uneducated, do more to pre- 
serve the purity of the language than all the 
scholars in the world; and they pronounce 
it best, for they eling to the ancient pro- 
nunciation. You smile at the Jrishman when 
he says baste, but this is the correct pro- 
nunciation, for there is no such sound in the 
word as bee, consequently our pronunciation 
of the word beast thus, deest, is wrong. 

After some further remarks on the pecu- 
liarities of pronunciation, Dr. Kraitzir con- 
cluded by stating that he intended to give a 
course of twelve lectures upon language, in 
which its organic laws, and their practical 
results, would be comprehensively treated. 
This would <7 however, in a great 
measure, upon the encoufagement he might 
receive. A ticket for the course, he said, 
would be five dollars, but if he did not dis- 
pose of a sufficient number, he would be 
compelled to abandon his intention. 





ORATION BEFORE THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
BY DR. CHARLES T. JACKSON, 


Last evening, the 16th October, being the 
twenty-fourth Anniversary of the American 
Institute, a large number of members and 
others interested in the welfare of the so- 
ciety, met at the Broadway Tabernacle, to 
listen to the Annual Address which, on this 
oceasion, was delivered by Dr. Charles T. 
Jackson, of Boston. 

The exercises of the evening commenced 
with musie from the Bloomfield band, attached 
to the United States forces stationed in our 
harbor. At the conclusion of the first piece 
of music, the Rev. Dr. Bigelow was intro- 
duced to the audience, and proceeded to ask 
divine blessing upon this and similar institu- 
tions. The prayer was appropriate and elo- 
quent. After the performance of another 

iece of music, Gen. Tallmadge, the Presi- 
sont of the Institate, introduced Dr. Jackson, 
of Boston, by a few complimentary remarks, 
in which he referred to Dr. J. as being the 
discoverer of chloroform, and a great contri- 
butor to science in the United States. 

Dr. Jackson here advanced to the desk, 
and, after thanking the President for his 
complimentary remarks, proceeded to read 
his Address to the audience. His remarks 
were devoted to an illustration of the im- 
portance of applying science to the me- 
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chanic arts and agriculture. Science, he 
said, might be considered the very soul of 
the arts. The time has long since 
when the volume of a scientific character 
was valued from its uselessness. Science 
now walks abroad with her working dress 
on, and is found in the shop of the artisan 
and in the field of the hus The 
college, he intimated, is now outstripped by 
the high school, and the academy by the 
common school; a democracy of science 
must and will overcome all obstacles, and 
overturn some of our sc-called institutions 
of learning ; useful science must be taught, 
and in one of our literary institutions at 
least (the Brown University), the necessary 
steps had been taken to produce the desired 
change. The learned gentleman would not 
have his audience suppose he despised learn- 
ing ; on the contrary, he respected it, but de- 
sired that the unfounded prejudices in the 
minds of men against beok learning should 
be dispelled by the peiduction of books 
filled with useful matter. It is, said he, de- 
sirable that the iron master should know the 
changes that the metal goes through in 
bringing it from crude ore to fine steel. 
The orator here passed to the enumeration 
of some beautiful articles manufactured from 
American iron, now on exhibition at Castle 
Garden. There were bundles. of as good 
cast steel as was ever made in the world. A 
pair of shears that cut thick boiler iron with 
aapen ease, and with as little noise as would 

caused by cutting a sheet of paper with a 
pair of scissors ; the reel spinning machine; 
the iron planing maehine; the hydraulic 
engine ; the yacht America ; were all alluded 
to as illustrations of the value of the practi- 
cal use of science in the mechanic arts. The 
advantage of working lead mines scientifi- 
cally, so as to separate the silver from the 
baser metal, was the subject of some re- 
marks; and Dr. J. then passed to the sub- 
ject of copper mines, and the progress which 
has been made in working them in this 
country within a few years past. Until very 
lately, said he, we were indebted to Eng- 
land for all our copper; now about one 
tenth of all we use is produced from our own 
mines. Metallic zinc, and the production of 
zine paint, occupied the attention of the 
speaker for some time. He spoke in terms’ 
of approbation of the work in this line, 


ciples in this State and New Jersey. Anthra- 
cite coal, and its great usefulness in working 
iron, was next made the topic of remark ; in 
concluding which, Dr. J. said,“ If half the 
money spent in political electioneering in 
our country had been expended in learning 
how to work iron ore, we should long since 
have produced it at less expense than it can 
be produced in England. In France and 
Germany, are schools in which mining is 
taught as a science, and in some of the best 
of these schools the students are obliged to 
have a practical knowledge of the operation 
of mining before they can be admitted as 
engineers of mines.” The orator next al- 
luded to agriculture, and the obvious advan- 
tage to be derived from the application of 
science to practical husbandry. His remarks 
on this head were very interesting, and eli- 
cited attention and frequent b amgar 
In alluding to the fertilizing qualities of 
bones upon worn out or impoverished land, 
he said the ships of E had visited the 
neighborhood of Waterloo, and gathered up 
the bones of the warriors who fell on the 
field of battle, and had carried them off to 














which is now progressing on scientific prin- | 








ee, 


fertilize British fields. “And,” said the 


— * ps it is well that these h 
passed | should Maal stat again or the soil of Eng. 


land.” The practical benefits accruing to the 
husbandman from a practical use of the 
sciences of botany, entomology, veterin 
surgery, were next treated with brevity ang 
reve meta 6 Allusions to the utility deriva. 
le e knowledge of electricity, mag. 
netism, and astronomy, were next made ; and 


the Doctor wound up with a few suggestions 
relative to the establishment of a nationa! 
academy of science, and some eloquent re. 
marks encouraging the soviety to proceed in 
the work which they were pursuing with so 
much benefit to their country. 





THE DRAMA. 

Fottowixe up its brilliant succession of 
stars the Broapway Tueatre has pre- 
sented to us Madame Celeste, of early cele. 
brity in this country, and now at the very 
as pe of her accomplishments in pantomime 
and acting. She has been jaa welcom- 
ed by large and intelligent audiences. 

Nreto’s Garpen has overflowed with 
three freshets: the benefit of Gabriel Ravel, 
that of Madame Thillon, and lastly, the 
French Benevolent Society ; each furnishing 
its special attraction. Ravel, full of life and 
limber action; Thillon, charming in person 
and pleasing, if not always equal to our 
ideal of grace in movement; and the French 
Company, finished and sparkling. 

Mr. Young’s play, “See-Saw,” at the 
Lyceum, has been one of the notabilities of 
the town, and shows in various turns and 
shrewd hits a more practised hand than we 
had accredited to the accomplished Editor of 
the Albion. The Rouset Family of Dancers 
have been welcomed at this establishment 
with enthusiasm, and have exhibited their 
accustomed spirit and energy. 

Mr. Burton, at the Cuampers Street 
TuHeatre, has struck for the National 
Drama by the uction of a well written 
original comedy, “ Nature’s Nobleman.” 
resis of the points are good, indicating a 

used to the stage treatment of subjects ; 
the plot moves on easily, and the performers 
are ) gwen fitted with parts. 

r. Fleming has just concluded an en- 
gagement at the Nationat THratre in this 
city, by which the best judges (large audi- 
ences approving) admit that he has clearly 
established his title to a first position in a 
first-class theatre. 





VARIETIES. 


LOVE AND HATE. 
Tue noblest of virtues are Love and Hate, 


Fitted the one with the other to mate ; 
To strengthen the brain and to kindle the 


blood— 
Hate of the Evil and Love of the Good. 
Cron. 


Discovery or a Porm sy Sr. Jusr.—An 


eminent critic has just revealed a fact which 


very few people knew, viz. that St. Just, one of 


the most terrible of the terrible heroes of the 
first French revolution, wrote and published, 
“saegg he gained his sanguinary — a 
ong poem, entitled “ Orgaut.” he opinion 
that M. Thiers and other Fistorians i 

the public to form of this man was, that he was 
a fanatic, implacable but sincere, a ruthless 
minister of the guillotine ; but deeming whole- 
sale slaughter indispensable for securing what he 
conscientiously considered the welfare of the 


have ca 
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le. He was, we may imagine, something | 
like the inquisitors of old, who thought it was! 
doing God service to burn heretics at the stake. | 
To justify this opinion, one would have expected 
to have a poem written by him when the 
warm and generous sentiments of youth were in 
all their freshness, burning aspirations for what | 


nounces the falsity of Macaulay’s picture of the 


social condition of England two centuries ago. | 


This created no little merriment, both on the 
bench and among the gentlemen of the robe, all 
admitting that it was the first time within their 


knowledge, that the black linen and the brown | 
paper had usurped the place of the consecrated | 





cisms, has received the appointment of Librarian 
of Columbia College—an office at once of honor 
and usefulness, the collection of books (includ- 
ing the library of Dr. Moore, the recent Presi- 
dent) numbering, it is stated, some 16,000 vols. 
In the important provinees of philosophy and 
the belles lettres, the humanities, Mr. Jones’s 


it was the fashion of his time to call vertue,aud aw calf, before an American tribunal at least— | connexion with the library must prove of de- 


Javish protestations of devotedness to his country | 
and the people. But, instead of that, the work | 
is, it appears, from beginning to end, full of the 
obscenity ; it is the delirium of a brain 
maddened with voluptuousness ; it is coarser 


Evening Post. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


AMERICAN. 


| cided importance to the Institution; a librarian 
| exercising no little influence, not merely in the 
| future selection of books, but in guiding the 
, taste of readers. 


Messrs. Williams and Stevens have lately 


and more abominable than the “ Pucelle” of Messrs. Tuomas, Cowrerrawaite, & Co.,| received a fine line engraving of Harvey ex- 


Voltaire, and is not relieved, as that is, 


: by Philadelphia, have in preparation a new work, | plaining his discovery of the cireulation of the 
sparkling wit and graces of style. Ina moral 


point of view, it is atrocious ; in a literary point 
of view, wretched. ‘The discovery of such a 
production will be a sad blow to the stern fana- 
tics of these days, who look upon the blood- | 
stained men of the revolution with admiration | 
and awe, who make them the martyred saints | 
of their calendar, and whose hope by day and | 
dream by night is to have the opportunity of | 
imitating them. Of the whole band St. Just 
has hitherto been considered the purest ; he has 
always been accepted as the very personifica- 
tion of “ virtue” in its most sublime form. Even 
the immaculate Maximilien Robespierre himself 
has never had the honor of having admitted that 
he approached him in moral grandeur. And 
now, behold! this “ virtuous” angel is proved 
to have been a debauched and |oathsome-minded 
wretch! But, to be sure, that was before he 
began cutting off heads, and wholesale murders 
on the political seaffold redeem a multitnde of 
sins. —Literary Gazette. 


Brown Linen acainst Law Catr.—Some 
time on a late occasion, immediately previous to 
the sort of intermittent eqninoctial which has re- 
cently prevailed, the full bench of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, presided over by Chief 
Justice Shaw, were at session at Lenox, in the 





county of Berkshire. Among the cases that | 
were brought up for adjudication, was an action | 
of trespass quare clausum fregit, brought by a 
farmer against a number of individuals who, in | 
common with many others, had, at a time last 
winter when the public highway was rendered 
impassable by ice and snow, made a temporary 
road over the farmer’s grounds without leave or 
license first had and obtained. Mr. Sumner, of 
Barrington, the leading counsel of the county, 
appeared for the defence, and in enforcing his 
views, took oceasion to read from Macaulay’s 
late History of England several passages to 
illustrate the state of land communication in 
that country, at the time of which he writes. 
From that author it appears that upon one occa- 
sion worthy Mr. Pepys, our friend of the “ naif” 
diary, while travelling somewhere (we think in | 
Lincolnshire, but have not the book before us | 
for reference), got his “ belle voiture,” as Cardi- | 
nal Richelieu used to call his antediluvian | 
vehicle, stuek in the mud so that it could not be | 
extricated, and Mr. Sumner went on to argue) 
that, by the Common Law, Mr. Pepys then was, | 
and anybody now is justified in cases of neces- | 
sity, in passing over private domains without be- | 
coming liable to the owner in damages. 
Mr. Porter, recently District Attorney, wii’| 





for the plaintiff, and, in answering that part of | 
his adversary’s argument to which we have 
above alluded, claimed the indalgence of the 
court to state, that a certain author had been 
quoted upon the other side, who had hardly as 
yet been recognised as authority in a court of 
justice, upon a mere law question, at least ; that 
such being the case, he claimed the liberty to 
read from another writer, the late historio- 
gtapher royal of Great Britain, a gentleman 
whose statements were certainly entitled to over- 
rule the others in a question of that sort; and 
thereupon Mr. Porter commenced reading the 
first chapter of Mr. G. P. R. James's new novel 
of “ The Fate,” in which he so indignantly de- 





Geographer, intended to serve as a “High 
School Geography.” It will contain about 800 
pages, and comprise a complete system of Ma- 
thematieal, Physical, Political, Statistical, and 


| Descriptive Modern Geography ; together with | 


a Compendium of Ancient Geography, illus- 
trated by engravings. The Atlas to accompapy 
the work will contain not less than thirty Maps, 
corresponding with and illustrating it in the 
most precise manner. Also, preparing by them 
is, “ Mitchell's View of the Heavens,’ a new 
book, to be in one quarto volume, and hand- 
somely illustrated. ‘The series of the American 
System of Geography, of which the above are 
the new volumes, is brought up to the latest 
discoveries and improvements in the new edi- 
tions of Mr. Mitchell’s Primary, Intermediate, 
School, Ancient, and Biblical Geographies ; and 


the outline maps, key to the study of maps, and | 


ancient and other atlases, just published by 
Messrs. T., C. & Co. The old world can show 
nothing in the way of statistics to equal the 
number. of various educational series, such as 
spellers, readers, grammars, geographies, histo- 
ries, &c., published in this country, or the labor 
occupied in their production and the quantity of 
them annually disseminated. As an instance, of 
this series of geographical works there are up- 
wards of 350,000 copies sold annually, and 
more than 250 workmen are constantly em- 
ployed upon them. Messrs. T.,C. & Co.’s new 
list of School Publications and books suitable 
for school libraries embraces some of the most 
popular in the country. 


“ Moby Dick; or, The Whale,” Mr. Her- 
man Melville’s new book, announced before by 
us, is now very nearly ready ; to come out from 
the press of Messrs. Harrer & Broruers. 


Mr. R. Coxzins announces “Studies in 
Flower Painting,” a series of plates for instruc- 
tion in drawing and coloring flowers, by James 


Andrews. To be issued immediately. 
Mr. Schooleraft’s new book, “ Personal Me- 


moirs of a Residence with the Indian Tribes on 
the American Frontiers, 1812 to 1842,” is now 
published in an octavo of 700 pages, by Messrs. 
Lippincott, GramBo & Co., Philadelphia. 


The exhibition of Mr. Leutze’s fine historical 
painting of “ Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware” will be opened to the public on Tuesday 
next, Oct. 28th, at the Stuyvesant Institute. 


Dewitt & Davenport have just issued a 
handsume octavo of 350 pages, under the title 


| of “ Glances at Europe ;’ being Horace Gree- 


ley’s Letters from Abroad, embodying his views 
and impressions formed while on a recent Con- 
tinental tour. 

Carlyle’s Life of the poet Sterling is issued 
this week from the London proof sheets, by 
Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

Mr. Charles Lanman, of Washington, has re- 
linquished his appointment as Librarian of the 
War Department, and become private secretary 
to the Secretary of State, Mr. Webster. He 
has also the superintendence of the copyright 
department. 


Mr. W. A. Jones, the author of several well 
approved volumes of essays and literary criti- 


ral by Mr. Mitchell, the well known American | blood to Charles. 


| We gather several items of interest, of theo- 
_logieal publication, from the October number of 
| the Bibliotheca Sacra: 

“ Measures are now taking to collect and 
print in a handsome edition, by the American 
Doetrinal Tract and Book Society, the works 
of the ‘holy and tearful’ Thomas Shepard of 
Cambridge. He was born at Northampton, 
England, Nov. 5, 1605, and died at Cambridge, 
Mass., Aug. 25, 1649, aged 44. Some of his 
works have been often printed, and are highly 
valued ; others are extremely rare. Seventeen 
treatises and works are enumerated by Dr. Allen 
in his Historical Dictionary. 

“Rev. George W. Willard of Columbus, 
Ohio, is bringing out a translation of the Lee- 
tures of Zacharias Ursinus on the Heidelberg 
| Catechism, as published by David Pareus. Ursi- 





|nus was born in Breslau, July 18, 1534, and 
| died at Neustadt in Baden, March 6, 1583. 
| This Catechism has had a wide currency, hav- 
ing been translated into fourteen languages. It 
is esteemed as one of the best of the Reformed 
Confessions. 


« The first vol. of the History of the German 
Reformed Chureh, by Rev. Lewis Mayer, D.D., 
late Professor in the Theological Seminary of 
the German Reformed Church, has been publish- 
ed at Philadelphia, with a memoir of the author, 
by Rev. Elias Heiner. This volume contains a 
part of the history of the Swiss Reformation, 
but does notf reach {to the death of Zuingle. 
The second volume, the materials of which were 
prepared or collected by the author, will em- 
brace the history of the German Reformed 
Church in the United States. 

“ Professor Philip Schaff of Mercersburg has 
published, in German, the first volume of a 
‘ History of the Christian Church from its Esta- 
blishment to the Present Time.’ The first vol. 
extends from A.D. 30 to A.D. 100—from the 
Pentecost to the death of John. It is designed 
|primarily for the use of the American public. 
| It is dedicated to the Memory of Dr. Neander, 
‘ the father of modern Church History.’ ” 

FOREIGN. 

The French National Assembly have lately 
voted 78,000 franes for the excavations at 
Nineveh, and 30,000 frances for clearing the 
Temple of Serapis at Memphis. Opposition 
was silenced by the remark of the Minister, that 
it was for the majority to decide whether Eng- 
land should have the precious remains rather 
than France.— Bibliotheca Sacra. 


In Germany, Austrian excluded, appear 746 
newspapers ; of which, 646 are printed in Ger- 
man, 5 in French, 1 in English, 15 in Polish, 
|3 in Wendish (the Wenden are a Slavonic peo- 
ple in the midst of Germany), 7 in the Lutheran 
language. In all Europe, according to official 
statements, 1356 newspapers are published, of 
which 169 are issued at Paris, 97 at London, 
79 at Berlin, 68 at Leipzig, 36 at St. Petersburgh, 
24 at Vienna.—Jb. 

Dr. Augustus Pfizmaier of Vienna has pub- 
lished the first part, in 92 pages folio, of a Dic- 
tionary of the Japanese language.— Jb. 


The following historical, biographical, and 
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geographical works are just announced :—The 
first volume of the second edition of Bockh’s 
“ Steatsaushaltung” of the Athenians, pp. 812 ; 
the third volume of Pertz’s Life of the Minister, 
Von Stein; Life and Studies of C. J. Zumpt, 
with six of his Latin Speeches, by A. W. 
Zampt; A Eulogy on C. F. Schulz, by E. F. 
Wiistemann ; Palestine and Syria, being the 
second part of Ritter’s Geography of the Penin- 
sula of Sinai, Palestine, and Syria, in 721 pages ; 
the seventh edition, by Dr. Mappaeus, of Stein 
and Hérschelmann’s Manual of Geography and 
Statistics ; Contributions to a History of the | 
German Book-trade, by Albrecht Kirchhoff, the 
first volume containing notices of some book- 
sellers of the 15th and 16th centaries.—Jb. 


“ Lardner’s Cyclopedia,” the whole series of 
132 volumes, comprising original works on 
History, Biography, Literature, the Arts and 
Sciences, and Manufactures, by Mackintosh, 
Lardner, Southey, Scott, Moore, Herschel, &c., 
has just been reduced in price, by Messrs. Lone- 
mans & Co., and sells at 3s. 6d. per volume, or 
£19 19s. for the whole instead of 6s., or 
£39 12s, 

A very beautiful work, consisting of twenty- 
five highly colored views of the most interesting 
objects in the Crystal Palace is just published. 
The price is 8 guineas, The French, Turkish, 
Indian, Chinese courts; the Furniture, Fine 
Arts, and other courts ; and views of the Nave 
and Transepts, are given, 


The Scotch papers report the death of Mr. 
William Nicol—well known in Edinburgh as a 
lecturer on Natural Philosophy, and for many 
contributions to the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal, also the inventor of Nicol’s prism. 





Patrick Neill, LL.D., died recently in Scot- 
land at the age of 75. Besides being a member | 
of various Scientific Societies, and a contributor | 
to their transactions, he was the writer of the | 
article “ Horticulture” in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and author of a book “ The Flower, 
Fruit, and Kitchen Garden,” lately published by 
Mr. Baird of Philadelphia. 


The French have a very common practice— 
that of appropriating the authorship of works 
which they only translate. A complete edition 
of Fielding has been seen under the title, 
«“ (Euvres de l’ Abbé St. Romme,” or some such 
name. Ducis has passed himself off as the 
author of Hamlet and Macbeth, and the other 
great plays of Shaksp are which he has dared to 
mutilate. “I could show,” writes the Paris 
correspondent of the Literary Gazette, “ half- 
a-dozen translations of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ in which 
the name of some obscure variet figures on the 
title-page, whilst that of Milton is not once 
mentioned. There are editions of the ‘ Decline 
and Fall,’ by Monsieur So-and-so, without the 
slightest indication that the work is that of 
Gibbon ; and Bulwer and Scott, and indeed all 
our authors of note, dead and living, have been 
pillaged in the same way. So have the Ger- 
mans—so have the Italians. There is one man 
still alive who possesses a considerable reputa- 
tion as the author of a standard tragedy at the 
Théatre Frangais, and has gained a vast sum by 
its performance—yet it is only a translation 
from Schiller, though Schiller’s name has never 
once appeared on the playbills. If frauds of 
this kind were confined to men like Shakspeare 
and Milton, whose works every one knows, at 
least by the titles, we might let them pass, with 
a contemptuous smile at the impertinence of the 
wretched translators,—but in the case of authors 
of less note, they become a very serious robbery, 
and merit severe punishment. The coxcomb, 
for example, who passed off ‘Tom Jones’ as 
his own, clearly did Fielding great injury by 
lessening his fame, 2nd perhaps lessening also 
the reward of his labors. At this moment one 
of our popular novelists is being wronged in the 
same way: a translation of his last work is| 
published, and the name of the-translator is| 
alone given.” 


‘ 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 


New and Popular Books. 
W. HOLDREDGE, 


140 Fulton Street, New York, 


Havine hased the Wholesale Book and Publishing 
ee yy 

erchants, ers, men, . 

Clube, Public: and District’ School 
others in want of Books or Stationary, cheap, to give 
him a call. 

He will keep constantly on hand a new and fresh 
stock of Miscellaneous Books and Stationary, comprising 
the new, popular, and valuable Works of the day, 
which will be offered for cash or city acceptance below 
the market prices. 

Goods ordered not found eaengeery | 
in good condition, and the money pai 


—o—. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 


WOMAN IN HER VARIOUS RELATIONS 
BY MRS, L. G. ABELL. 
Royal 18mo., 320 pages. 
Style of Abbott's Fireside Series, Price 63 cents. 
Do. do. Paper, ‘“ 38 cents, 
The writings of this amiable and talented authoress 
have become very popular, and are destined to accom- 
plish much in forming happy homes for husbands and 
wives, children and domestics, rich and poor. 


Also, the third edition of 
A WINTER IN MADEIRA, 
AND A SUMMER IN SPAIN AND FLORENCE. 
By Hon. JOHN A. DIX. 


“* Whoever wishes to gain an ample and reliable fund 
of information with regard to this island, can scarcely 
find a aon trustworthy guide than the present volume.” 
. Tribune. 


may be returned 
will be refunded. 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
In Two Parts. 
With the Life of Bunyan, and Notes by Scott, Mason, 
and others. The best 12mo. edition published. 400 pp. 
with four Steel and fifteen Wood Engravings. Price $1. 


ABBOTT’S FIRESIDE PIETY ; 
Or, the Duties and Enjoyments of Family Religion. 
In Two Parts. Royal 18mo. 237 pp., with Illuminated 


Title and Steel Engravings; bound in uniform style 
with Abbott’s Historical Series. Price 624 cts. 


CHINA AND THE ENGLISH ; 


Or, the Character and Manners of the Chinese, Illus 
trating their Intercourse with Foreigners. 


With Hluminated Tive, Frontispiece, & 20 Engravings. 


Royal 18mo. 350 pp. ; bound to match Abbott's Histori- 
cal Series. Price 75 cts. 


GEMS BY THE WAYSIDE; 
An Offering of Purity and Truth. By Mrs. L. G. Apgtt, 
Fall gilt. Twelve Plates. Price $2. 
“ This is a beautiful collection of essays, tales, sketch- 
es, and poems, from our best writers, made with grea} 


taste and care, and illustrated by fourteen fine steel en- 
gravings.”—Oneida Herald 


MEDICAL INFORMATION FOR THE 
MILLION ; 
Or,The True Guide to Health, on Eclectic and Reformed 
Principles. 
BY C.D. HAMMOND, M.D., 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. 

Fourth Edition, Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged. With 

out or with nearly One Hundred fine illustrations. 


Price in leather and cloth, $1 50; paper, $1. 
12mo., 528 pp. 


The volume here offered to the public is of a charac. 
ter that gives it a claim to the attention of every intel- 
ligent mother in the land; and we are assured on the 
hi medical authority, that its advice is sensible and 
salutary, and that its circulation is calculated todo good 


LETTER AND INVOICE FILE. 


Manufactured and for Sale by Wm. HOLDREDGE, 
Publisher, Bookseller, and Sta , 140 Fulton Street, 
New York. 


“Countine-Hovse Conveniences.—Mr. W. Hol- 
dredge, No. 140 Fulton street, New York, has presented 
us with a new style of Letter File. ‘a patented articie,’ 
with the form of a book, the size of aca Lone fo 
and thick enough we shoala think, to file two hundred 
and fifty letters. By this plan a week’s letters may be 
filed in a few minutes. are so arranged as to be re- 
ferred to with the same ease asa posted account on your 

ledger. The price is only $1."—Albany State 


Register, 
3eow ly 


my 





[Oct. 25. 


ROBERT B. COLLINS 
Will Publish on Saturday, October 25th. 


STUDIES IN FLOWER PAINTING, 
A SERIES OF PLATES 


FOR INSTRUCTION IN 


Drawing and Coloring Flowers. 
From Designs by JAMES ANDREWS. 
Drawn on Stone S, W. Lewis, and Colored by 
J. Perry. 
Neatly bound in stamped cloth. T'rade price, $1 25, 
*,* The attention of the Trade is invited to these 
“Studies,” which are offered at a less cost than any 
other book of the kind, and in consequence must have 
considerable sale, to which the high price of similar 
works has hitherto proved an obstacle. 
254 Pearl st., New York. © 25 2 


4A; M. G. MASON, Engraver, No. 46 Chestnut street, 
above Second, PaitapgeLrpnia. Wedding, Visit. 

ing, and Business Cards; Letters and Corporate 
Seals, Odd Fellows’ Seals and Masonic Stamps, Stock 
tes, Notes, Drafts, and Checks Engraved and 
Printed in the best manner, at reasonable rates. 01) &t 


EORGE W. A. EVERITT, Account-Book Manu. 


facturer, Merchants’ Exchange; entrance No. 24 
Hanover street, New York. 


P.S. Ruling and Binding to any pattern at the 
shortest notice. all 3m 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


METALLIC PENS FOR 
ALL WRITERS!! 











Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 
No. 91 John Street, New York, 


Where a large Stock of these weil-known Pens, suitable 
for every description of writing, may always be found 
and which are offered to the Trade on liberal terms. 





MR, GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 


Practices of certain Pretended Manufactur- 
ers of Steel Pens, 


Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


with the same Names, Descriptions, and Desig- 
nating Numbers, as nis Pens, seek to impose on 
buyers ! 


OBSERVE! 
All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT'S PENS 
have a Fac-simile of his signature on the reverse side. 


None others are genuine, and the Public is advised fur- 
ther, that in all cases where his Numbers, and the phrase- 
ology of his Labels are adopted by other Parties (with es- 
pecial reference to his No, 303), Tne Pens are not made 
by him, though asserted so to be. 


HENRY OWEN, 


AGENT. 





o 


E Sub-criber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 
Printers, that he still continues toc on the busi- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its branches. 
His facilities are such that he oe oe oo os 
orders promptly, and in every style o rt, upon 
most tema U terms; while the experience of many 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
to give satisfaction to all who may favor him with theit 
patronage. N ORR. No. 52 John street, _ 
jy203m (between Nassau and William), New York 
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New Surgical Work. 





LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE NOW READY PARTS I. & Il. OF 


A SYSTEM OF OPERATIVE SURGERY, 


Adapted to the Practice of Surgery in the United States, 


AND COMPRISING A FULL 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INDEX AND HISTORICAL RECORD 


OF THE 


WORKS AND OPERATIONS EXECUTED BY AMERICAN SURGEONS FROM THE EARLIEST 
PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


BY HENRY H. SMITH, M.D., 


Surgeon to St. Joseph’s Hospital, Assistant Lecturer on Demonstrative Surgery in the University 
of Pennsylvania, Lecturer on the Principles and Practice of Surgery in the 
Philadelphia Medical Institute, &c. 


This work is fully illustrated with nearly 1000colored Steel Engravings of the highest order; and in addition 
to the beautiful drawings of Messrs. Bernard and Huette of Paris, will contain many original illustrations of the 
operations of the of this Country. The work will be issued in parts, making, when complete, one 
large octavo volume. Each Part is complete in itself, the Surgical Anatomy of each region being described in 
connexion with the operations practised upon it. 
Parts 1. and [I. contain the Elementary Operations, together with those performed upon the Head. 
Part Itf. will comprise the operations upon the Neck and Trunk. 
Part IV. will contain the operations on the Genito-Urinary Organs of the Male and Female. And 
Part V, will include those practised upon the Extremities. 

The whole forming one large Octavo Volume of upwards of Six Hundred pages. 





ne 


ALSO JUST PUBLISHED: 


Personal Memoirs of a Residence of Thirty Years with the 
Indian Tribes on the American Frontiers. 


WITH BRIEF NOTICES OF PASSING EVENTS, FACTS, AND OPINIONS, 
A.D. 1812 TO A.D. 1842. 


BY HENRY R. SCHOOLCRAFT. 
025 tf In one volume octavo, 700 pages. 








LEONARD & PEIRCE, 
AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, MASS., 


THE SUBSCRIBERS RESPECTFULLY SOLICIT CONSIGNMENTS 


Books and other Literary Property, Paintings, Engravings, 
Fancy Articles, &¢., &e. 


BOSTON TRADE SALE. 
THE NEXT SEMI-ANNUAL SALE OF BOOKS TO THE TRADE WILL TAKE PLACE IN BOSTON 
THE FIRST TUESDAY IN NOVEMBER, 
and the following days. 
The CATALOGUES will be put to Press the First Week in September. 
JOSEPH LEONARD, 
CHARLES H. PEIRCE. 








ad tf 


THE LADIES’ WREATH. 


Edited by HELEN IRVING, 








TO ENGINEERS. 
A NEW WORK 


“agpdte nasearinanteareeatah tas” ~{ 
world. 
It has ceunanaien of nearly 25,000, and is fast MARINE BOILERS OF THE UNITED 
increasing. STATES. 


ONE CIENT AGENTS Wanted, | Prepared 
to cause Un peee or tes aceany. To men of energy, | Seventy Engravings, among which are those of the 
furnishing testimonials of character, liberal encourage- fastest and best steamers in the country, has 
ment will be given. Postmasters are authorized to act just been published by 
as Agents. B. H. BARTOL, Engineer, 





Address J. M. FLETCHER & CO., And is for sale at the store of 
PusLisHEeRs AND Proprietors, D. APPLETON & CO., 
ol8 2 143 N assau street, New York | 36 3m* Broadway. 


from authentic Drawings and illustrated by 


POOR RICHARD’S ALMANAC 
FOR 1852. 


THE ABOVE CELEBRATED ALMANAC AS WRITTEN BY 


‘NI'THNVUA 





For the years 1739, 1740, and 1741, is now issued from 
the ORIGINAL COPIES, at the following rates: 


SINGLE COPIES,........00-++e0eee- 6} Cts, 
100 " $ 4 00 
1000 YITCUCL ATLA titi 30 00 


{9 PERSONS AT A DISTANCE wanting copies 
may remit the money by mail, post paid, and the num- 
ber ordered (one or more) will be promptly sent. Back 
numbers furnished at the above rates. 

fe" ORDERS FOR THIS PUBLICATION to be 
sent by mail, must contain the sum (in stamps) re- 
quired for the prepayment of the postage; which, under 
500 miles, is 2 cents; over 500 and under 1500 miles, 4 
cents. 


JOHN DOGGETT, Jr, 


PUBLISHER, 
59 Liberty st., New Yorx. 


FRENCH WORKS 


ON SALE BY 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
2 Barclay st. (Astor House). 


025 tf 








ABREGE DU DICT.DE TECHNOLOGIE. 2 vols. 
and Atlas, $4 40. 


BOUL —Guide du Géologue-Voyageur. 2 vols. $1. 


BRARD.—Exploration des Mines, $!. Do. Eléments 
de Minéralogie, 3 vols. 


CAPURON.—Sur les Accouchements. 2 vols. $2, 
DICT, TECHNOLOGIQUE, 11 vols. and Atlas, $30, 


DICT. DE L'INDUSTRIE MANUPACTURIERE. 
4 vols. $6. 


DICT. GEOG. UNIVERSEL. 12 vols. $I6. 


DRAPIEZ.—Dict. classique des Sciences Naturelies. 
10 large vols. with 200 plates, $30. 


ESQUIROL.—Maladies Mentales, 2 vols. $3 20. 


GIRAUDEAU DE ST. GERVAIS.—Traité des Maia- 
dies Syphilitiques. 60 cts. 


JOURDAN.—Dict, des Termes usités dans les Sciences 
Najurelles, $i 40. 


LACEPEDE —C2avres. 5 vols. $10. 

LALANDRE,—Tables de Logarithmes. 60 cts. 

LAMARCK.—Animaux sans Vertébres. 3 vols. $7 20. 

MORIN —Aide Mémoire Mécanique Pratique. $1 40. 

OMALIUS D'HALLOY.—Eléments de Géologie. 2 
vols. $3. 


BRACK.—Avant-Postes de Cavalerie Légére. $1 20. 

DECKER —Eléments de Stratégie. 60 cts. 

De la Petite Guerre. 90 cts, 

HALLLOT.—Statistique Militaire, et recherches sur les 
Institutions Militaires, 3 vols. $1 80. 

JOMINL—Hi-t. critique et militaire de la Révolution. 
4 vols. and .\ tlas, $20. 


LALBNE. — Also MOmctre des Officiers du Génie. 





MEMORIAL de l’Artillerie. 6 vols. $14 60. 
—-———— de l’Officier dn Génie. 8 vols. $16. 


VON MILLER.—Lecons sur la Tactique. 8vo. and 
Atlas, $6. 


OKOUNEFF.—Sur les Grandes Opérations de la Cam- 
pagne de 1812. $4. 


TERNAY.—Traité de Tactique. 8vo, and Atlas, 
$5 60. 023 It 
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THOMAS, COWPERTHWAIT & €0., 
253 Market street, Philadelphia, 
Have just published a new Edition of 


MITCHELL'S 


UNIVERSAL ATLAS. 


This Atlas is composed of seventy-five “imperial 
quarto sheets, on which are engraved, in the very first 
style of the graphic art, one hundred and twenty-two 
Maps, Plans, and Sections, The Maps represent all the 
known countries on the globe; the Plans, the most 

ineat cities in the United States; and the Sectional 
aps, the vicinities of the chief cities of Europe. 

The coloring of the Maps is done in a neat and cor- 
rect manner, exhibiting distinctly the boundaries of the 
different Governments, Provinces, Departments, Coun- 
ons other divisions of the conn delineated in 

tas. 


ALSO, 
MITCHELL’S LARGE MAP OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


MITCHELL'S LARGE MAP OF THE WORLD. 
MITCHELL'S NEW TRAVELLER'S GUIDE. 


~<_ 
NOTICE OF MITCHELL’S UNIVERSAL ATLAS, 


From the New York Evangelist. 

In respect to our own country and continent—of 
course the most important to us—the series of maps em- 
braced in this work is incomparably the most complete, 
exact, numerous, and finished of any extant. They are 
drawn with wonderful precision and distinctness—every 
State of the Union by itself, and clearly divided into 
counties, indicating every important town, road, rail- 
road, river, and canal, accompanied also with plans of 
most of the cities. They are strongly outlined, beauti- 
fully colored, and corrected up to the very latest as well 
as minutest changes. The maps of other governments 
on our continent are also numerous, and very full and 
complete ; while those of foreign jands are superior to 
any on this side the water, It has been a work of great 
labor and expense to prepare so complete an atlas, for 
which the reader will a thousand times heartily thank 
the author and publishers. As the world goes, no one 
can get along without an atlas. The newspaper has 
become well nigh unintelligible without the light which 
a good map throws uponit. Namesof far off lands and 
unknown cities and localities, are constantly occurring, 
as if they were as familiar as household words, whic 
are more then Greek to the reader who has not the 
whole world before him, Every family ought to have 
one—almost ag religiously as a Bible. The comfort 
and light which a constant access to a good atlas would 
impart, can hardly be estimated. nd as none but 
good ones are tolerable, it is a graat boon to the reading 
world to have one so admirable in design, so compre- 
hensive in scope, and so beautiful and clear in execu- 
tion, as this great work. In years to come it must of 
necessity be the very first of the kind. oll 3t 


Works on Natural History. 


G. AUDUBON, Laperry street, New York, 
e is now publishing “ THE QUADRUPEDS OF 
NORTH AMERICA,” by J.J. Audubon, F R.S., &c., 
&c., and the Rev. John Bachman, D.D., LL.D., &e, &c. 
Royal &vo., to be completed in 30 Numbere, ench con- 
taining five beautifully executed colored plates; with 
scientific descriptions, accounts of the habits, and anec- 
dotes relating to the animels represented, &c. 


The following works may also be obtained of V.G. 
Audubon : 





I. BIRDS OF AMERICA. Four vols. double ele- 
phant folin, 435 colored plates. London, 1836-39, 
with “ Ornithological phy,”’ or an account of 
the Birds of the United States of America, &c.; 5 
vols. royal 8vo. By J.J Audubon, F.RS., &e. 

IL. Royal 8vo. edition of the “ BIRDS OF AMERICA,” 
with Additions, 500 colored plates, 7 vols. N. York 
and Philadelphia, 1839-44. 


Ill, QUADRUPEDS OF NORTH AMERICA. 3 
vols.- large folio, 150 colored plates. New York, 
1841-49. With descriptions and accounts of the 
habits of the Quadrupeds of North America. 3 vols. 
royal 8vo. By Rev. John Bachman, D.D., LL.D., 
&c., and J. J, Audubon, F.R.S., &c. 

IV. Synopsis of the “BIRDS OF AMERICA.” By 
J.J. Audubon. Edinburgh. 1 vol. 12mo. 

The letter-press of either of the above works may be 
had without the plates. oll 3t 
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One Square (eighteeniines), . . 
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Now Ready for Delivery, 
Price $7 00. 
London Price,. . . . $7 50. 
Former New York Price, $9 00. 


The London Catalogue of Books. 


With their 


Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names, 
1816—1851. 


There are some improvements introduced into this 
edition, which it is presumed will be found usefal, 

The New Books of 1851 have been added up to the 
time that each sheet passed through the press. The 
delay oceasioned in publishing the work has been 
caused by a desire to make it as correct as possible, and 
to incorporate all the alterations in price, &c., up to the 
date of publication, 

The Titles in many instances have been made more 
intelligible. The Authors’ Names have also been more 
correctly defined and a . 

Works published in series, such as Lardner’s Cyclo- 
pedia, Bohn's Libraries, &c., although still remain 
under their respective heads, are now also Catal 
in the regular Alphabet throughout; so that those who 
do not remember in what Series any particular book 
was published, wil! be able to find it without trouble. 

The Dates of works relating to Voyages and Travels, 
as well as Statutes, Law Reports, é&c., are now in- 


serted. ; 

In long alphabets, such as Jones, Smith, Taylor, 
Williams, Wilson, considerable difficulty has existed in 
finding out titles when the Christian name is not 
known. To facilitate reference, a duplicate list of 
each, in one alphabet, will be found at the end of the 
Counieene arranged under the titles of the respective 
works. 

In other respects the arrangement of the last Edition 
has been adhered to; but it will be observed that the 
present is printed on larger paper, and contains nearly 
one fourth more matter. 

The Publisher recommends those who purchase the 
“ London Catalogue of Books, 1816—51,’’ to preserve it. 
Subsequent Editions will not embrace so long a period 
of years; and, as this book will not be reprinted, it will 
be well to bear in mind that the only correct 
books published some thirty-five years back is to be 
found in the present Edition. 


London: THOMAS HODGSON. 
DAVID DAVIDSON, Acenr, 


109 Nassau street, New York, 


Order of any Bookseller ; or, on receipt of a remittance 
of $7 direct to Davip Davipson, the book will be sent 
free of carriage to any part of the Pn Tee : 

t 


NATIONAL SERIES OF READING 
BOOKS. 


BY R. G. PARKER, 
Author of English Composition, School Philosophy, 
History, &c., &e. 


The following Series of Books are now complet 
and are offered to the Trade on advantageous terms : 


PARKER’S SCHOOL READER, No. 1. 
Do. do. do. No. 2. 
Do. do. No. 3. 
Do. do. do. No. 4. 
Do. RHETORICAL READER. 


These Works are unsurpassed in literary merit and 
mechanical execution. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
51 John street. 
TUDOR, HORTON & CO,, 
Designers and Wood Engravers, 


69 NASSAU STREET, 
Corner of John, 


_+§_ <==. 
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The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 
that he still continues the business of 


WOOD ENGRAVING, 


in all its branehes, at his old place, 75 Nassau Streer, 
where, with his long experience and superior advan- 
tages, he is enabled to execute all orders in his line, 
however large, in a superior style, with the utmost 
dispatch, and on reasonable terms. His facilities for 
doing all Kinds of work are moons d. 


. W. ORR, 
a3tf 75 Nassau st. New Vork, 


so | ted by ip scare gm h th I 
cia e , wherever the common law 





[Oct. 25, 
SUGDEN ON VENDORS, 


A Practical Treatise 
ON THE 


LAW OF VENDORS AND PUR- 
CHASERS OF ESTATES. 
By tue Ricutr Hon. SIR EDWARD SUGDEN. 
In Two Volumes. 

With Notes and References of American 
Decisions on the Law of Vendors and 
Purchasers, 

TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

By J. C. PERKINS, Esa. 

Seventh American from the Eleventh London Edition. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. : 

Published by 
GEORGE & CHARLES MERRIAM. 
1851. 

For sale in New York by 
J. 8. VOORHIES, 
20 NASSAU STREET. 


“The celebrated treatise of Sir Edward Sugden, on 


“the law of Vendors and Purchasers, has long been a 


standard work upon the law relating to the transfer of 
real estate. No other book in the language contains 
such a thorough and satisfactory discussion of al! the 
points which arise in the legal construction of con- 
tracts relating to real property, their formation, validity, 
the evidence that may affect them, and the modes of 
rescinding or enforcing them. That it is duly appre- 


prevails, is e d by the fact that it has reached 
eleven in England and seven in this country, 
the last of which is just offered in the New York market 
by Mr. Voorhies. 

“The tenth was the last English edition, which re- 
ceived many substantial additions from the learned 
author, and to that, he stated in his advertisement, ‘ the 
alterations and additions were very extensive.’ ‘The 
writer,’ he afterwards adds,‘ has bestowed more time 
and labor upon this than upon any former production.’ 

“The notes and references of the American editor 
are very numerous, and for the American practitioner 
are exceedingly valuable. No decisions of leading 
authority seem to have escaped Mr. Perkins's atten- 
tion, while there is no pretence for saying that in 4 
single instance he has introduced an authority which 
was not pertinent, or, after the manner of too many 
book-making editors, piled up authorities unnecessarily 
in illustration of undisputed points. We ought to add 
that the American notes are ertirely new, The table 
alone of English and American cases cited in the two 
volumes, occupy over fifty in double columns. 
The index to the work, like everything else about it, is 
scientific and thorough. It embraces over one hundred 
pages.”—V. ¥. Evening Post, Oct. 4, 1851. 


For sale by J. 8. VOORHIES, 
025 It NEW YORK. 


“A VALUABLE GUIDE FOR THE 
SCHOLAR AND CRITIC.” 


THE 


DICTIONARY 
Shakspearian Quotations, 


EXHIBITING 
The most forcible Passages Illustrative of the various 
F assions, Affections, and Emotions 
of the 
HUMAN MIND. 


Selected and Arranged in Alphabetical Order, from 
the Writings of the 


EMINENT DRAMATIC POET. 
Published by 








F. BELL, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
And for Sale by DANIELS & SMITH. 025 it 








No. 247.] 


THE AMERICAN 


COTTON. SPINNER’S. GUIDE. 


Complete in one volume, 252 pages. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


A. HART, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE AMERICAN COTTON SPINNER, and Mana- 
ger and Carder's Guide, a Practical Treatise on Cot- 
ton Spinning; giving the Dimensions and Speed of 
Machinery, Draught and Twist Calculations, &c. ; 
with Notices of recent Improvements. Together 
with rules and examples for making changes in the 
size and numbers of roving and yarn. Compiled 
from the papers ofthe late Robert H. Baird. Com- 
plete in one volume. Price $1, or in pocket book 
form, gilt edges, $1 25. 

“This is the name of a new and very useful little 
work, just issued by A. Hart. It is compiled from the 
pers of the late H. Baird, well known as an 
expert cotton spinner, and forms a practical treatise re- 
lative to spinning in all ite departments and relations.” 
—North American. 
“A very useful volume.”— Public Ledger. 
“Those engaged in this important branch of useful 
art, will find this work invaluable in their business."”— 

Evening Bulletin. 


YEW BOOKS FOR MECHANICS AND 
MANUPACTURERS. 


Just Published by 
A. HART (late Carey & Hart), Philadelphia. 


THE MOULDER AND FOUNDER'S POCKET 
Guide. A complete practical treatise on Moulding 
and Founding. By . Overman. {none volume, 

#8 


cls, 

THe YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND 
Art, for 1851.—Containing an account of all the im- 
portant discoveries in Art and Science for the past 
year. In | volume, price $1. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF STEEL, containing the 

tice and principle of working and making Steel. 

By 1 Frederick Overman, Mining Engineer, author of 

the “ Manufacture of Iron,’’ &c. Complete in one 

volume. 

“ A valaable and almost indispensable hand book for 
all workers in steel and iron, such as blacksmiths, cut- 
lers, die sinkers, and manufacturers of various kinds of 
hardware. The man of science, as well as the artisan, 
will fad much valuable information in Mr. Overman’s 
book.” —Arthur’s Home Gazette. 

“ We consider it to be an extremely useful book and 
well worthy the patronage of all lnterested in iron 
work.” —Scientific American. 

“It is illustrated by figures explanatory of apparatus 
and machinery.’"—North American. jyl2t 


TEXT-BOOKS. 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 


Ancient and Modern. 
By Joun Lawrence von Mosuem, D.D. 


A New and Literal Translation, 
With copious Additional Notes, by Jas. Morpock, D.D. 
Three Volumes. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


A Literal Translation from the Syriac, Peshita 
Version. 











By James Muroocx, D.D. 


One vol. cloth. 
Just Published by 
STANFORD & SWORDS, 
o18 3t 137 Broadway. 





HE AMERICAN RAILWAY GUIDE.—The only 
reliable monthly publication which contains the 
entire list of Railroads in the United States, their time 
of starting, rates of fare, and distances—-is now ready 
for October, and for sale by the agents. 
C. DINSMORE, Publisher, 
138 Falton street. 


Opinions of the Press. 

The “ American Railway Guide” for the traveller ; 

—— K.. that he wants 2: know, on he - subject of 
conveyan wi t any su uous words, 
—N. Y. Tribune. Le m 

This is the most complete work of the kind we have 
seen, and forms a most useful and instructive com- 
panion.— Evening Mirror. 

We have inspected the September number of 
thin wath, aa phoeaiaien it te bolene ot the best books 
of the kind extant. The ic may rely on its in- 
formation being correct. We confidently recommend 
it—Inguirer, Philadelphia, Pa. oll 3t 
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TEXT-BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES, 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN BARTLETT, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


AIAS OF SOPHOCLES. With Critical Notes. By 
4.B.M.Gray. 12mo. cloth, $1 25 

ZESCHINE’S ORATION ON THE CROWN. With 
Notes. By Prof. Champlin. 12mo. cl. 87 cts. 

ARISTOPHANES (CLOUDS OF). With Notes. By 
Prof. Felton. I2mo. cl. $1. 

(‘BIRDS OF). ith Notes. By Prof. 
Felton. 12mo. cl. $1. 

CICERO (M.1T.)—De claris Oratoribus Liber qui dictur 
Brutus. Edited by Professor Charles Beck. 18mo. 
cloth, 42 cts. 

CICERO.—Tusculanarum Disputationum Liber Pri- 
mus, et Somnium Scipionis. Edited by Thomas 
Chase, Tutor in Latin, Harvard College. 16mo. 
cloth, 75 cts. 

HORACE.—With Life and Notes. By Edward Moore. 
With an Introduction to the Metres, by Prof. Beck. 
12mo. cl. $1 25. 

HISTORY OF THE GREEK ALPHABET AND 
Pronunciation. By E. A. Sophocles. 12mo. cloth, 


75 cts. 

ISOCRATES (PANEGYRICUS OF). With Notes. 
By Prof. Felton. 12mo, cl. 62 cts. 

REID.—Essays on the Intellectual Powers. Abridged. 
With Notes and Illustrations. By Sir William 
Hamilton, and others. Edited by Prof. James 
Walker, D.D. 12mo. cl. $1 25. 

STEWART (DUGALD).—<Active and Moral Powers 
of Man. Edited, with Notes, by Professor James 
Walker, D.D. 12mo. cl. $1 25. 

STOCKHARDT’S PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY. 
7th edition, 1I2mo. cl. $1 75. 

SALES’S CASTILLA O SILABARIO (Spanish 
Primer). 8 cts. 

JOSSE’S SPANISH GRAMMAR AND EX- 
ercises. I2mo. sheep, $1 20. 

—— COLMENU ESPANOLA. 18mo. sheep, 60 


cents. 

—— IRIARTE’S LITERARY FABLES AND 
Moratin’s Si De Las Ninas. 1[8mo. half morocco, 
70 cents. 

—— DON QUIJOTE. 2 vols. illustrated, cloth, $3. 


“ 


sheep, 50. 
LOPE AND CALDERON COMEDIAS ESCO- 
gidas, 90 cts. 
The above list of books are used as Text-Books in 
Harvard College, and in many other colleges «nd 
schools in the United States. 820 3m 


CHARLES SURIBNER, 
NEW YORK, 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED: 
Lieut, Lynch’s New Work. 
NAVAL LIFE; 
Or, Observations Afloat and on Shore. 
THE MIDSHIPMAN. 
By LIEUT. W. F. LYNCH, 
Author of *‘Dead Sea Expedition.” 
1 vol. [2mo. 




















WATCHING SPIRITS. By Mrs. E. F. Ellet, author 
of **Wowmen of the Revolution.” 1 vol. 8vo. Ele- 
gantly illustrated. 

THE EPOCH OF CREATION. By Eleazer Lord. 1 
vol. I2mo. 

VAGAMUNDO; or, the Attaché in Spain. By John 
E. Warren, author of “ Para.’’ 1 vol. 12mo. 

INDICATIONS OF THE CREATOR. By Geo. Tay- 
lor. 1 vol. 12mo. 

INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF A PASTOR. By 
Rev. Dr. Wisner. 1 vol., 2d edition. 

WOODWORTH’S UNCLE FRANK’S HOME STO- 
ries. In6 vols. Beautifally illustrated. 

MRS, TUTHILL’S BRAGADOCIO—A Book for Boys 
and Girls. I vol., with illustrations. 

GULLIVER JOI—His Three Voyages. By Elbert 
Perce. 1 vol., with illustrations. 

THE YOUNG EMIGRANTS, &c. In 1 vol., with 
illustrations, 

A GRANDMOTHER’S RECOLLECTIONS, By Elia 
Rodman. A new edition, with new illustrations. 

LIFE AND TRIALS OF A YOUTHFUL CHRIS- 
tian in Pursuit of Health. By Rev. H. T. Cheever 
and Rev. Geo B. Cheever, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo. 

PRIMITIVE CHURCH Of FICES—from the Prince- 
ton Review. Uniform with Alexander on the Psalms. 





Cc. $. WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY : 

CAPTAINS OF THE OLD WORLD—Their Cam- 
paigns, Character, &c. By Henry W. Herbert. 1 
vol. 12mo., with illustrations. 

RURAL HOMES—Sketches of Houses suited to Ame- 
rican Country Life. By Geo. Wheeler. 1 vol. i2mo 
with 60 illustrations. 

THE EVENING BOOK. By Mrs, Kirkland. 1 vol. 
8vo., with fine Stee] Engravings—designed by Dallas. 
025 2 


NEW MEDICAL BOOKS. 
BLANCHARD & LEA, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISH THIS DAY: 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGY; 


Including 

PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY. 
With nearly Two Hundred Illustrations. Second Ame- 
rican, from the Second London Edition. 
In one handsome octavo volume, of about 600 pages. 

This work has been subjected to a thorough revision 
by the author, who, without materially increasing its 
size, has brought it up completely with the most recent 
researches and investigations. It may, therefore, be re- 
garded as the latest exponent of his views, with respect 
to all the modern doctrines of physiology. Numerous 
woodcuts have been added, the work has been carefully 
read during its passage through the press, and in every 
point of mechanical execution it will be found equal, if 
not superior, to the former edition. 


It. 
THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 


OBSTETRIC MEDICINE AND 
SURGERY, 


In reference to the Process of Parturition. 
By FRANCIS H. RAMSBOTHAM, M.D., 
Physician to the Royal Maternity Charity, &c., &c. 


Sixth American from the last London Edition. 


Mastrated with One Hundred and Forty-eight Figures 
on Fifty-five Lithographic Plates. 
In one large and handsomely printed volume, imperial 
octavo, with 520 pages. 


In this edition the plates have all been redrawn, and 
the text carefully read and corrected. It is therefore 
presented as in every way worthy the favor with which 
it has so long been received. 


Ill. 


OPERATIVE SURGERY, 


Based on 


NORMAL AND PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. 


By J. F. MALGAIGNE. 
Translated from the French. 
By FREDERICK BRITTAN, A.B. M.D.. M.R.C.S.L. 
With numerous [Ilustrations on Wood. 
In one handsome octavo volume of nearly 600 pages. 
This work has, during its passage through the 
columns of the * Medical News and Library" in 1850 
and 1851, received the unanimous approbation of the 
profession, and in presenting it in a complete form the 


publishers confidently anticipate for it an extended cir- 
culation. 025 





DAVIDSON’S 
ILLUSTRATED LIBRETTO-BOOKS 


OF THE OPERA. 


Elegunily printed in small 4to. 


A new work for the Opera-Admirer, printed on an en- 
tirely novel plan; the Masic of all the principal 
Pieces being given, and placed over the English and 
Foreign Version of the Words, so that the Reader is 
not only able to follow the Masic as well as the 
Libretto of the Opera, but has a complete preserva- 
tion of buth for after reference or performance. 

ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
MASANIELLO, with 11 Pieces of Music; NORMA, 
with 11 Pieces; IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA, with 

11 Pieces; LE PROPHETE, 9 Pieces; LA CENEREN- 

TOLA, 10 Pieces; OTELLO,8 Pieces: DON PAS- 

QUALE, 6 Pieces; LINDA DI CHAMOUNIX, 10 

Pieces; LUCIA DI LAMMERMUIR, 1) Pieces; DON 

GIOVANNI, 9 Pieces; DER FREISCHUTZ, 10 

Pieces; LA FAVORITA, 8 Pieces ; MEDEA, 10 Pieces ; 

SEMIRAMIDE, 9 Pieces: LUCREZIA BORGIA, 9 

Pieces; LES HUGUENOTS, 10 Pieces; LA SON- 

NAMBULA, 10 Pieces; LA FIGLIA DEL REGGI- 

MENTO, 10 Pieces. 


*,* A new Opera on the Ist of each Month. 


DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassav street, 
And CHAS. WELFORD, Astor Hovss. 

Also order of all Booksellers. 
Besides the above, most of which are kept for sale, 
D. D. receives orders for all the Musical Publications of 
G. H. Davidson of London—Lists of which may he had 





gratis on application. B13 2 
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AMERICAN ANDO FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 411 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WE HAVE ON HAND A LARGE STOCK OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


EMBRACING THE WORKS OF THE FOLLOWING WRITERS, 





Canos. 


Florion. Le Sage. 
Aleman. Canizares. Galland. Letronne. 
Almeida. Castro (B. de). Gaultier. Lope de V 
Alvarado (8. de) Cervantes. Girard. Maite Brun. 
Araujo. Chantreau. Guevara. Manzoni. 
Arnao. Chateaubriand. Guizot. Maria de Zayas. 
Asca 4 Hartzenbusch. Marmontel. 
Balbi. Cormon y Manni. Hautpoul. Martinez. 
Balzac. Conde. Hermosilla (G.) Martinez Lopez. 
Barca (C. de la) Cottin, Horacio. M. de la Rosa. 
Barthélemy. Cousin, Hugo. Massillon. 
Berbre r Cubi. Iriarta. Melo. 
Blair. De Foé, Josse. Mendoza (H. de). 
Blanc. De Hyta. Lacroix. Mignet. 
Bordas. Despretz. Lamartine. Moncada. 
Bouilly. Ercilla. Lamé Fleury. Moratin. 
Buffon. Espronceda (de) La Rochefocauld. Moreto. 
Cadalso. Eyalleta. Larra. Moralejo. 
Capmany. Fénélon. Lavaile. Muller. 
Campe. Figaro. Legendre. Neuman. 





List No. 4.—SPANISH.—Literature, History, Education, &c., ‘ousinattbias Translations. 


Noriega. Samaniego. 
Ochoa. Sanchez. 
Ollendorff. Solis. 
Orrit. Stael (Mme. de) 
Payen. Taboada (N. de) 
Pardal. Thiers. 
Pellico. Tirso de Molina. 
Piamonte Toreno. 
‘Os Torrecilla. 

Pla y Torres. Trapani. 

utarco. Ureullu. 
Quintana Vallejo, 
Rabadan Velasquez. 
Rabbe. Verneuil (C. de) 
Rojas. Vi 
Rosseau. Vingut. 
Salacroux Walter Scott. 
Sabatiie Yriarte. 
Salkeld Zorrilla. 
Salvas 





List to be continued. — 





COMPLETION OF 


THE CATALOGUE OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION, 


(IN ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION), 
CONTAINING nearly Fifteen Hundred Fngravings of the principal objects of Art, Science, and Manutfne- 
tures, engraved expressly for the ART-JOURNAL CATALOGUE, forming the only complete representa- 
tion of the works displayed in the vast emporium. 


The entire work forms one large quarto volume, and is tastefully done up in appropriate gilt binding. Price $6. 
Early application is recommended, as but a limited number are reserved, and the numerous engravings it con- 


tains precludes the possibility of its being again reprinted. 
VIRTUE, SON & CO,, 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & COMPANY, BOSTON, 


WILL SOON PUBLISH: 


MEMOIRS OF SARAH MARGARET FULLER, 


. MARCHESA OSSOLI, 


Eviren sy RALPH WALDO EMERSON AND WILLIAM H. CHANNING. 


Two volumes I2mo. 


CARLYLE’S LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 


One vulume 12mo. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. An entire New Edition. 


Illustrated with numerous fine Engravings, by our most eminent artists. It will be complete in one volume, and 
will be uniform in size and Laan with our edition of the Standard Poets. 


018 2t 








P, SO Co. Have Recently Published : 


MARGARET: A Tale of the Real and Ideal, Blight and Bloom ; 


INCLUDING SKETCHES OF A PLACE NOT BEFORE DESCRIBED, CALLED MONS CHRISTI. 
By the Author of “ Richard Edney ; or, the Governor's Family.” 


SKETCHES OF BOSTON AND VICINITY ; 


CONTAINING 


AN ACCOUNT OF BOSTON IN THE TIMES OF THE PILGRIMS. 
By JOSIAH QUINCY. 


SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF BOSTON FROM 1630 TO 1850. 

THE CHURCHES OF BOSTON, WITH 60 ENGRAVINGS. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, WITH 2 ENGRAVINGS. 

PUBLIC CHARITIES, &c. 

AN ACCURATE ACCOUNT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

MEDICAL, LAW, THEOLOGICAL, AND CLASSICAL DEPARTMENTS. 
THE OBSERVATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, GORE HALL. 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS. 
MOUNT AUBURN, FRESH POND, &o., &c. 


One vol, 18mo., 120 Engravings, 358 pages, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1; extra fine paper, 16mo., 3 Maps, $1 50. 


OUR CAMPAIGN; Or, Thoughts on the Career of Life. 


By E. WINCHESTER REYNOLDS. 
One vol. 12mo., 336 pages, cloth, 88 cts. 


LIFE IN VARIED PHASES, 
Illustrated in a Series of Sketches. By MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 
Cloth, price 75 cents. 


One volume, 288 pages, 12mo. o4 








~ DERBY & MILLER, 
AUBURN, N. Y., 
AVE IN PRESS, THE LIVES OF 


the three Mrs. Judsons, wives of Rev. Adonirim 
Judson, Missionary to Burmah; by Irabella W. 


Stuart. 

2. The Young Man’s Book; by Rev. Wm. Hosmer, 
Editor of the N.C. Advocate. 

3. Thrilling Incidents and Narratives, for Christian 
Families ; Rev. A. Russel Belden. 

4. The H of the Methodist 1 Church 
in the United States and Canada ; by ~ P. Douglass 
Gorrie 


5. Summerfield, or Life on the Farm; by Rev. Day 


Kellons 
6. What L Saw in New York, or Glimpses of Gotham ; 
by J. H. Ross, M.D. 

7. Voice to the Young, or Lectures for the Times ; by 
Rev. W. W. Patten. 

8. The General Statutes of New York; octavo. 


9. The of William H. Seward, delivered in 
| arnt in Defence of Abel FP. Fitch and others, on an 


ictment for Arson. 
10. The Life of Henry Clay of Kentucky; by a 
Popular Writer. 
= The Life of Thomas Jefferson ; by Henry S. Ran- 


dal 
4 The Life of Mary, Queen of Scotland. 
in pgen 900. 8 History of all Aptos: royal octavo, 
700 engravings, and 70 oe ig 
¢ Youth's Cabinet, illustra’ 
ie Tene Northern Harpand the Heart's Melodies ; by 
B Bige 
16. The Lives of Eminent Methodist Ministers; by 
Rev. P. D. Gorrie 
17. The Writings of James Arminius, D.D.; octavo. 


Recently Published. 
Hosmer’s Yous: Lady’ s Book ; 4th thousand. 
Holmes’s Pure ; 2d thousand 
Austin’s Golden Steps ; 9th thousand. 
Headliey’s Josephine ; i0th thousand. 
The Lives of Mary and Marthy ; ; 1)th thousand. 
The Life of Dr. Judson ; 2d thousand. 
The Women of the Bible: 8th thousand. 
Wild Scenes of a Hunter’s Life ; 3d thousand. 
The Lives of the Sangonast N. York ; 2d thousand. 
The Farmers’s oye Day Book; 6th thousand. 
Pictorial H jan Wars; 3d thousand. 
Youatt on the bat Sth thousand. 
Headley’s Life of Lafayette ; 3d thousand. 
Thomas's Fruit Culture ; 5th thousand. 
The Life of John Quincy Adams, 3ist thousand. 
Hints and — to octets by Dr. ose i 2d thou. 
Sparks’s Life of Washington ; phew 
Lockhart’s ‘uwer Napoleon ; : Od thodeen. 
The New Clerk’s Assistant ; 16th thousand. 
Life of Franklin ; 3d 


Pilgrim's Progress ; 2d thousand. 
Odd Fellows’ Amulet; 6th thousand. 
History of the Mexican War; 2th 


nd. 
Life of Gen. Taylor; 28th thousand. 018 2t 





OCHEFOUCAULD'S MAXIMS—A new and ele- 

gant edition, with a splendid Portrait. Price 3}. 
ISAAC TAYLOR'S ELEMENTS OF THOUGHT, 
to mateh, 75 cents. ALLYN'S RITUAL OF FREE- 
MASONRY, $5. Just i 
books will be sent by mail, or 
the United States or 


Ow. GOWANS, No. 178 Fulton st., 
o4 4t New York. 
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Important Work on Operative Surgery. 





WILL BE PUBLISHED ON THE 26TH INSTANT, 
In 8vo., Part I. of 


The Illustrated Manual of Operative Surgery 
and Surgical Anatomy. 


MM. BERNARD AND HUETTE. 


EDITED, WITH NOTES AND ADDITIONS, AND 


ADAPTED TO THE USE OF THE AMERICAN STUDENT, 
BY W. H. VAN BUREN, M.D., 


Surgeon to Bellevue Hospital; and 


C. E. ISAACS, M.D., 
Demonstrator of Anatomy to the College of Phys. and Surg., Crosby street, New York. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH NEARLY 150 STEEL PLATES, 


Superbly Engraved and Colored especially for this Work in Paris, after drawings from Nature, by Leve1iur. 
Will be Published in Four Parts, to follow each other in rapid succession until completed. 





Also, in a few days, 


Knapp’s Technology; or, Chemistry applied to the Arts and to 


Manufactures. 
VOL. IIL, empractne SUGAR, TEA, MILK, BREAD, &c. 
WITH NEARLY 200 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Representing, by a peculiar style of Wood Engraving, the various operations employed in the manufacture of 


the above articles; and eight folio colored Ty representing, by sections of buildings, the interior urrange- 
ments, machinery, etc, of a SUGAR FACTORY. 


H. BAILLIERE, 290 Broadway, 





— NEW YORK. 
Fasquelle’s New French Course. ANNOUNCEMENT OF BOOKS 
MARK H. NEWMAN & (0., “epee 
199 Broadway, New York, TICKNOR, REED & F s, 
Mecnalrieg a Precticel, and Theoretical eowiedge” BOSTON. 


of the French Language, entitled 


A NEW METHOD OF LEARNING 
THE FRENCH LANGUAGE; 


EMBRACING BOTH THE 
Analytic and Synthetic Modes of Instruction. 
Being a plain and practical way of acquiring the 
Art of 


I. 
THE GOLDEN LEGEND—A MYSTERY. 
By Henry W. Loneretiow. 


II. 
A WONDER BOOK FOR BOYS & GIRLS. 
By Natraanie, Hawrnorne. 


With Designs by Billings. 


IIL. 
Reading, Speaking, & Composing French, | » >COLLECTIONS OF MY CHILDHOOD. 


On the Plan of By Grace GrEENWwoop. 
WOODBURY’S NEW METHOD WITH With Designs by Billings. 
GERMAN. 


IV. 
SECOND SERIES OF GREENWOOD 
By LOUIS FASQUELLE, LL.D., LEAVES. 


P; 
rofessor of Modern ore in the University of By Grace Greenwoop. 


1 vol. 12mo., pp. 500. Price $1 25. 


“ There is no teacher of French, nor any who have 
already acquired a knowledge of this t without 
which no education is complete—but will hail with de- 
light the present issue from the press. We never saw 
amore finished treatise on that polite | than 


v. 
THE SNOW IMAGE, AND OTHER 
STORIES. 
By Naruanie, Hawrnorne. 


Vi 
LIFE OF LORD JEFFREY. 
By Lord Cocxsuan. 


VIt. 
LEIGH HUNT’S COMPLETE POETICAL 
Verbs, and their various applications, elucidated by the WORKS. 


vor. 
THE NOONING. 
By James Russert Lowe... 


Ix. 
MEMOIR AND WRITINGS OF 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
oll eowtf 


the work, and that a large 
“~<a sale will be the result."-—Day Book. 
0 














NEW BOOKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 


~~ 





I, THE LADIES OF THE COVENANT. 


Memoirs of Distinguished Scottish Female Charac- 
ters, embracing the period of the Covenant and 
the Persecution. 

By rut REV. JAMES ANDERSON. 


1 vol. 12mo. 


Notices of the Press: 


“ [tis written with great spiritand a hearty sympathy, 
and abounds in incidents of more than romantic interest; 
while the type of piety it discloses is the noblest and 
most elevated We trust it will obtain a wide circula- 
tion among religious readers.”—N. Y, Evanoewist. 

“Seldom has there been a more interesting volume 
than this in our hands. Stories of Scottish suffering 
for the faith have always thrilled us; but here we have 
the memoirs of distinguished female churacters, em- 
bracing the period of the Covenantand the Persecution, 
with such tales of heroism, devotion, trials, triumphs, or 
deaths, as rouse, subdue, and deeply move the heart of 
the reader.”"—N. Y. Onserver. 

“Many a mother in Israel will have her faith 
strengthened, and her zeal awakened, and her courage 
animated afresh by the example set before her—by the 
cloud of witnesses of her own sex, who esteemed 
everything—wealth, honor, pleasure, ease, and life 
itself—vastly inferior to the grace of the Gospel; and 
who freely offered themselves and all that they had, to 
the sovereign disposal of Him who had cailed them 
with an holy calling, according to his purpose and 
grace.”"—Ricumonp, Va., WaTCHMAN AND OBSERVER; 

* Mr. Anderson has treated his subject ably ; and has 
set forth in strong light the enduring faith and courage 
of the wives and daughters of the Covenanters.”—-N. Y. 
ALBION. 

* This volume consists of personal sketches of women 
who were distinguished for their patriotic interest or 
sufferings in the cause of non-conformity, during the 
period of the Scottish Covenant. It isa book of great 
attractiveness, having not only the freshness of novelty, 
but every element of historical interest.”—Covrizr 
AND ENQuiIRER. 

* The author is a clergyman of the Scottish Kirk, and 
has executed his undertaking with that spirit and ful- 
ness which might be expected from one enjoying the 
best advantages for the discovery of obscure points in 
the history of Scotland, and the warmest sympathy with 
the heroines of his own creed,’’"—ComMeERcIAL ADvER- 
TISER. 


II. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 
By ACHETA DOMESTICA. 


Third Series—Insects of Autumn. 1 vol. 8vo. beauti- 
fully illustrated. 


Ill. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 


Second Series—Insects of Summer. 


IV. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 
First Series—Insects of Spring. 


Will be ready in a few days, an edition of the above, 
in extra gilt Binding, and 


EXQUISITELY COLORED. 


“If any of our readers have one singie grain of taste 
for the fine arts, or curiosity to know anything about the 
antics of the cricket, the winter life of the fly, the 
aeronautie expeditions of the spider, the transformations 
of the silkworm, the art of war among the wasps, the 
political and domestic economy of the bee, and the 
navigation of water-devils, so called, he will here find 
the whole invested with an interest which throws the 
Arabian Nights and Don Quixote into the shade. This 
gives marvellous facts— these, but marvellous pictures. 
We prophesy an extensive circulation for this volume.” 
—Cu. INTELLIGENCER. 


IN PRESS. 

I. DREAM-LAND BY DAYLIGHT. A Panoram a 
of Romance. By Caroline Chesebro’, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Il. CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPELS, as I lustrat- 
ing phases of Character at the Present Day. By Rev. 
E. H. Chapin. 

lll. NARRATIVES OF SORCERY AND MAGIC. 
From the most Authentic Sources. By Thomas 
Wright, M.A., F.S.A., &c., &c. In one vol. 12mo. 

1V. MEN AND WOMEN OF THE 19th CENTURY. 
By Arsene Houssaye. 

V. PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES. By the 
same Author. 


VI. AYTOUN’S LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CA- 
valiers. In one vol. 12mo. 


Vil. THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon 
Gaultier. 1 vol. 12mo. 


VIIIl.—RECOLLECTIONS OF OUR NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD IN THE WEST. By Alice Carey. In one 


vol. 12mo. 
J. S. REDFIELD, 
o18 if CLINTON HALL. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, 82 CLIFF STREET. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of| LIVES OF THE QUEENS of SCOTLAND}! THE LILY AND THE BEE: an Apologue 

the World; from Marathon to Waterloo. | and English Princesses connected with the of the Crystal Palace. By Samver W,x,- 

By E. 8. Creasy, M.A. 12mo. muslin, $1.| __ Regal Succession of Great Britain.” By REN, author of “ Diary of a Physician,” 

Contains some of the most prominent features in uni- Aenes Srricktayn. 6 vols. 12mo. muslin, Now and Then,” &¢. 12mo. paper, 30 
versal bistery. We have act yond fer 6 long time past $1 per vol. Vols. I. and Il. now ready. cents ; muslin, 374 cents. 


book which id d to th . 
any w we would somner recommend to the | ay. airickland has, we tame ienrted (Gum Sir) Intelligent wonder, warming frequently into reverent 


student of history —London Lit. Gaz romance | Worship; present calling up rich trains of his. 


| 

losopher | Walter Scott the charm by w 

chronicler or military ee tae or ‘tie Gi re to the dignity of history ; but shé has reversed the pro- | toric associations; y thoughts and generous fee). 
—John Bull. i 


tablished his popularity. if ged has on to 4 = chan Nod a ings; graphic and glowing descriptions.—London Lit. 
a pean us, ed only | Gazette, 

THR rows SEAR. _ Bi oe “has sustained to che fail the high reputation for re: | TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN MEX. 

Chena TT. dotien *ak. The Vous Chen search which her previous writings have acquired. Her ico : In the Course of Journeys of upwards 


choice has indeed been evidently directed to that period of 2500 Miles, performed on Foot. Giy- 
tian. If. The Corner-Stone. III. The | when Scottish am | assumes the higher i ” ‘e . 


mteredty and ing an Account of the Manners and Cus- 
Way to do Good. Very greatly Improved | Sateen." iitdin aur delndchanmeian a png a toms of the People, and the Agricultural 
and Enlarged. With numerous Engrav- | Sirickiand’s life of Mary Staart—Eng Review. and Mineral Resources of that Country, 


ings. 12mo. muslia, $1 per vol. THE NILE-BOAT ; or, Glimpses of the Land By Winu1am W. Canrenrer, late of the U. 

eee ae pote Md RJ eames of Egypt. By Wituus H. Bartuerr. S. Army, 12mo. paper, 60 cents ; muslin, 
first entering upon his Christian course. Like the other With Engravings on Steel, and numerous 75 cents. 

volumes of the series, the work is intended not for Illustrations on Wood. 8vo. muslin, $2. One of the most entertaining volumes which have 


children, nor exclusively for the young-—but for allwho | 4 very entertaining and every elegant volame.— been originated by the Mexican war.—Com, Advertiser 
oe OS eee ae Gant ae ee thelr | Church Review. DRAYTON: a Story of American Life. 12mo. 


years may be. * * the treatment of the various Really a splendid book.— Watchman and Reflector. 
tussed in these volumes, the author has made aper, 60 cents ; muslin, 75 cents. 

it ule alm to divest the subject of religion of tts choise. |THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED] wylucn with power and ability—ocrprcen, 

tic , and to present, in all plainness and simplicity. States. By Ricuarp Hiprern. First RULE AND MISRULE OF THE ENG. 
and ina pore Sab potas femebanonndl ‘sulbeiiee of Series.—From the first Settlement of the lish im America. By the Author of « ie 
<a. —" & Country to the Adoption of: the Federal Slick the Clockmaker,” “ The Letter Bag,” 
FOREST LIFE AND FOREST TREES: sheep, 96 75; halt seal, $7 50 sas, a “Old Judge,” “ Attaché,” ete. — 12mo. 

comprising Winter Camp-life among the J : . : 


4 : paper, 60 cents ; muslin, 75 cts. 
Loggers, and Wild-wood Adventure. With cond Series—From the Adoption of the!  gyideutly the production of  well-disciplined mind. 


— . - Federal Constitation to the End of the Six- | —4rgus. 
Poe or en With emmerece| teenth Congress. 3 vols. 8vo., muslin, 6 ;| THE HISTORY OF THE RESTORATION 
Diewrations, .::Seo.-.paper,, G0. .centes| panes OS 75.5 halt calf, $7. 20. of Monarchy in France, Being a Sequel 


‘ If there be one nation under heaven, every feature of to the “History of the Girondists.” B 
muslin, 75 cts. whose history should be closely seanned by the Chris- Aisotnek’ ee co euiamn:> Diestion Vo. 
‘There is great interest, we may say fascination, in | tian patriot, that nation is our own. For this we be- , : . 
these vivid sketches. * * The reader is carried along | lieve the volumes before us will be regarded as indis- L.,, muslin, 75 cents. 

with eagerness that sometimes becomes painful, and | pensable—it will take its place as a standard work.| Original and captivating in style.—Commercial Adv. 
closes the book with a degree of admiration for buck- | We have previously e our high appreciation of | In brilliancy of execution, and vividness of detwil, it 
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